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INCORRIGIBLE ROGUES. | 


FE understand that steps are at present being taken 
by chairmen of Quarter Sessions to memorialise 
the Llome Secretary in regard to the very great 
increase in the number of in orrigib e rogues who 
have had to be dealt with at the autumn sittings. 

The incorrigible rogue is one on whom the modern methods of 
treatment have been tried in vain. No modern man desires 
that a first offender should be harshly punished. It often meets 
the needs of the case if he be bound over, or, better still, 
be put under the eye of the probation officer. There is plenty 
of evidence that this official is more than justifying his 
existence. He exercises a care that is almost paternal over 
those who have slipped into a first offence and who show 
some sign of wishing to return to the ranks of honest labour. 
He is generally chosen because of his kindly disposition 
and his love for that particular kind of work. From the 
Lorstal system, too, good results are being produced, and 
many young criminals have had reason to rejoice that they 
were sentenced to take their punishment under it, that they 
have learnt a trade and have been turned out into the world 
once more, clothed and in their right minds. 

During the last few years there has been a distinct and 
perceptible increase in the number of criminals who after punish- 
ment have gone back to crime. They absolutely will not work, 
and if they make a pretence of doing so it is merely that they 
are following some avocation which will enable them to carry on 
their secret crimes. What these are it would be easy to’ say 
from actual cases that have been tried lately. For example, the 
police are, and with good reason, suspicious of those who 
go about with a barrow collecting rags and bones. They 
are provided with an excuse for going to back doors and 
examining the condition of a house, so that the habits of the 
owners can be understood by them, and particularly those which 
take them from home for holidays or for other purposes. The 
result is a burglary often carried out by a gang of young 
thieves who make some cheap coflee-house their rendezvous. 
The man who travels about the country with a piano and 
a monkey is also engaged very often in spying out the land 
for the purpose of paying a nocturnal visit. It has been 
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shown, too, that the calling of painter and decorator is one that 
is frequently adopted by men whose real vocation is burglary. 
\ fortnight ago one was convicted of this crime, and might have 
been convicted of half-a-dozen more. He had previously under 
gone no fewer than thirty-two sentences, yet he seems to 
have lived in a respectable neighbourhood and carried on his 
thieving with the greatest regularity. The burglary was 
committed but not brought home to him until September, and it 
was only one of a series. To say what should be done with a 
man of this kind is very difficult. lhe usual course is 
to enquire whether the prisoner has been convicted before and 
what punishment he has received, and to increase the punish- 
ment in proportion to the number of convictions against him; 
that is to say, if he had undergone nine mouths previously he 
stands a good chance of getting twelve. If he had had two 
years of imprisonment with hard labour he is apt to get three, 
aud if four years have not reformed him, then five or even 
more of penal servitude are tried. It is noticed, however, that 
these men receive their sentences, as a rule, with unclouded 
cheerlulness. The community no doubt receives some advantage 
from long periods of imprisonment, because, in the language ot 
the thieves themselves, they have been “put away” for as long a 
period as possible. When at liberty they are a source of danger 
to the neighbourhood in which they live. They attract con- 
lederates, and nobody knows into what crime they will be tempted. 
By sentencing them to imprisonment the conspiracy at least is 
broken up and society is relieved of a danger; but on the men 
themselves it is to be feared the only effect of imprisonment is 
to make them more hardened scoundrels than they were before. 
When one of them comes out his efforts at work are only a 
pretence, and he indulges in crime as though it were the only 
vocation in life. Curiously enough, men specialise in their 
department. One deals chiefly in metal; he steals pipes, old 
ironwork of all kinds, and occasionally such an odd article as a 
bath. Another is specially gifted in carrying off horses, 
sheep or other animals, Another lays his plans chiefly to 
get hold of ladies’ jewellery, furs and dress. What department 
a thief joins is probably not so much decided by any fitness 
for that branch as by his acquaintance with a confederate 
able to dispose of the booty. All the same, they do not 
reap a rich reward for their wicked labour. The man who 
possesses stolen goods sells them, if he does sell them, at a 
ridicuiously small price. He is regularly cheated, often by his own 
coniederates, and the “ merchants” of one kind or another who 
purchase such goods seem to make their existence of suspicion a 
wood excuse for beating down prices. The life of a modern thief 
or an incorrigible rogue is not a happy or a pleasant one. It 
may be enlivened occasionally with abundance of food 
and drink, but the opportunities for these are few and far 
between, and over them there is always the dread of justice. 

We believe that many go to prison with joyful and contented 
minds. They recognise that for three or four or more years, 
as the case may be, they will have to take no thought for the 
morrow. They will have food and shelter; there will be nobody 
to support and nobody to threaten them, They can get through 
their time comfortably, and come out rested and refreshed 
for the resumption of their careers. The question, then, is 
how to devise a punishment that will have a deterrent effect. 
It must be admitted that among other things the present 
system is an expensive one for the ccuntry. The inhabitants 
of a gaol cost a great deal to keep and are of no economic 
value. For some of the offences it would doubtless have a 
salutary effect if physical punishment were resorted to. The 
sentiment that would cry out because a man who had had twenty 
chances resumed a life of crime and is sentenced to a flogging 
is not of much account. Those who know the class best are 
of opinion that a judicial use of the “cat” would have more 
terror for them than imprisonment. Then there is the 
indeterminate sentence to be considered. If a man be hope- 
lessly given over to crime, it would probably be best for 
the community if he were to be kept permanently in prison. 
At all events, it would be a practical way of preventing him 
from becoming the father of children and thus transmitting his 
evil qualities. Crime may be described as a kind of moral 
disease; but if that is so, it is a good reason why society 
should protect itself against it. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispicce this week is a portrait of the Duchess of 
Devonshire with her children. The Duchess is a 
daughter of the Marquess of Lansdowne, and her marriage to 
the Duke of Devonshire, then Mr. Victor Cavendish, took 
place in 1892. 

*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograd't 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behaif of Country Lire be granted 
exceht when direct application 1s made from the ovfices of the paper. 
When sucn requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of realers if tney would forward tie corresbondence at once to him. 
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HERE was a_ peculiar appropriateness in the Royal 

visit paid to Norwich at the beginning of the week. 

The County of Norfolk has ever been famous for 

the great agriculturists it has produced, and in it 

King Edward VII. lives as a country gentleman who 

divides his time between open-air sports and the breeding of 

some of the best livestock in the kingdom. Norwich, like 

Bury St. Edmunds and some other towns of East Anglia, has 

preserved through the changes brought by Time a character of its 

own. It is, as the King called it, a great provincial capital 

and centre. Its fine Cathedral, ancient churches and other 

buildings lend it a picturesque dignity, and since the day of Sir 

Thomas Browne it has had a culture of its own as individual as 

was that of “the modern Athens” itself. That the King, not 

only as King, but as a great Norfolk landowner, should have 

paid a formal visit to this town was very natural, and he must 

have carried away a pleasant recollection of the cordiality and 
enthusiasm with which he was received. : 

It will be seen that one of our agricultural correspondents 
states that, pending the report on tuberculosis by the Royal Com 
mission, the Chambers of Agriculture demand that “ no further 
powers should be given to local authorities to deal with tuberculous 
milk or meat.” This goes to the heart of a dispute that is 
being very vigorously carried on in dairy circles. The 
medical point of view is that a verv considerable proportion 
of cows, estimated at 35 per cent., suffer from tuberculosis, and 
that probably, if they were tested, 5 per cent. of them would 
have to be destroyed. But this has a serious meaniny 
to the dairying industry, and the reply has been urged that 
no proof has yet been furnished of the transmission of tuber 
culosis through milk or meat to human beings from cattle. 
Dr. Koch is the authority usually quoted as having denied the 
possibility of this. They say, too, that the cost of producing milk 
is a steadily increasing one. Lents are more inclined to harden 
than to drop. The cost of foodstuffs has gone up in sympathy 
with the price of wheat, and to say the least of it, there is no 
diminution in other expenses. The argument, therefore, is that 
the Local Government Board is contemplating the imposition of 
a further and unnecessary expenditure on dairies. 

A subsidiary point is touched upon by our correspondent. He 
goes on to describe the claims of the Chambers of Agriculture 
in the following sentence: “ When the report is issued, the 
question of tuberculosis should be dealt with in a Government 
measure applicable to the whole country, and the compensa- 
tion for slaughter should be paid for out of Imperial funds.” 
To this the retort of those who would introduce stringent 
measures is that certainly the whole country should be brought 
under the same regulations. It is absurd to take precautions 
in great towns like London and Liverpool and disregard them 
elsewhere. But there will certainly be some argument about 
the question of compensation for slaughter. It would be 
most unjust to inflict loss upon a farmer whose cows are 
found to be suffering from the disease in its earliest stages, 
because the presence of tuberculosis does not make itself very 
manifest at the beginning, and therefore the owners of such 
cattle cannot be reasonably expected to detect it. But supposing 
the man keeps a cow and goes on milking it until the disease has 
reached a very advanced stage, then it is said that he should be 
made to suffer for his negligence. 





At present we content ourselves with stating the case for 
and against official interference, because in reality the subject 
has not yet been threshed out, and further research ought 
to clear away many doubts that at present obscure the 
view; but certainly the poorer members of the public have 
a very great’ interest in it. At present they find milk a 
fairly expensive article of diet. Take a man who pays 4s. 6d. a 
week out of a wage of 15s. for his cottage. llow much 
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milk can he afford to buy at 4d. a quart? Suppose he has the 
average number of children—four. One quart of milk a day will 
scarcely cover the needs of his family, and the price will come 
to 2s. 8d. a week, a considerable deduction from the tos. 6d. 
left for providing food after rent is paid. If the cost of milk 
were further increased it would become an impossible article of 
diet for such households as we have described, and recourse 
would perforce be had to cheap and very inferior substitutes. 
The popular one at present is a condensed milk which is sold in 
tins at about 24d.each. We are having the substance analysed ; 
but its appearance is such as to make us believe that it is merely 
skimmed milk, with objectionable added substances. The tins 
we selected for analysis bore no brand or maker's name, and tie 
village grocer from whom they were procured described them as 
being the sort most commonly bought by the surrounding 
cottagers, 


Full calendars at the Quarter Sessions are responsible for the 
outcry of the juryman. ‘There is reason at the back of it. Petty 
juries are usually composed of men engaged in some form of busi- 
ness, and are summoned to the County Sessions for distances 
that extend not infrequently to fifty miles and over. In very quiet 
parts of the country, where there is little crime and the cases can 
be disposed of in a single day, the sacrifice demanded is not more 
than a good citizen is prepared to make. Nearly all intelligent 
Englishmen have implicit faith in the jury system and have 
public spirit enough to give it practical support. But when 
the Sessions extend to three or four days they are inclined 
to rebel, and indeed the _ sacrifice assumes considerable 
proportions. [I*irst, there 1s the time which is lost; secondly, 
the outlay. The majority of jurymen return to their homes at 
night. It enables them to answer a few letters and attend to 
urgent business, while it is as cheap as staying at an hotel. But 
in any case the expense mounts up, the return ticket usually 
costing from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. No commensurate return can be 
made. The court opens at ten or a little alter, and sits till 
about seven or eight. 


Is there any remedy short of abolishing a system which, in 
spite of drawbacks, works well on the whole? Lhe incon- 
venience might be considerably reduced. It is the custom to 
summon far too many men, so that the majority only 


look on at the proceedings. rhe magistrates reply to 
this that a second jury, even two second juries, must’ be 
in readiness to be sworn where the first cannot agree. But 


there 1s nothing whatever in this contention, Juries never dis 
agree hopelessly till late in the afternoon, as belore doing so 
they are bound to hear all the evidence, listen to the speeches 
of the lawyers and attend to the summing-up of the magistrate. 


? ‘The suggestion 1s 


Why not adjourn, then, till the next day: 
that a jury should be asked to attend for one day, except 
in those rare Quarter Sessions cases where a trial is prolonged 
beyond that period. We freely grant that the same jury must 
hear the beginning and the end of the prisoner's charge and 
defence. Let it be clearly remembered that what the juryman 
chiefly objects to is that he has to leave his business tor a 
succession of days which he cannot well spare, and the solution 
of the difficulty becomes easy. 


AT ROTTINGDIAN, 
(To A. N. 

The days are sweet at Rottingdean, 

And very sweet at Rottingdean, 
Where leagues of downland travel north, and southward leagues 

ol sea, 

A sea that flashes blue and vreen 

With purple shadows thrown between, 
And downs that gather up the songs of all the winds that be. 


Lad, do you remember when 
You led me far away from men 
Up the scented hills to show me where the wild thyme vrew, 
And how you made them live again— 
The dreamers and the fighting men 
Who built an England long ago of laughing hearts and true? 


We bared our brows against the sun, 
And sent our rhymes along the dun 
And grey and golden changing downs, and through the summer air 
We heard the coloured waters run, 
We challenged sorrow’s spears—and won, 
And just a bit of heaven fell about us then and there. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 

A great journalist does not come very prominently before 
the general public; but those who belong to the same pro- 
fession as the late Mr. Edward Eden Peacock can best testify to 
the sterling qualities which gained for him so high a position. 
Like many successful journalists, Mr. Peacock had gone through 
many stages in the course of his career. He began as a 
railway clerk, but took to reporting at night and soon dis- 
tinguished himself in that capacity. Thirty years or so ago he 
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wa e of the busiest men in London, working in Parliament for 
the Morn Post, contributing to various periodicals and acting 


s t > 


as London correspondent to several enterprising daily papers in 





Scotland. lord Glenesk, who was a fine jud 
ynted him manavet the Morni Post in 1894, and he 


ol capacity, 





filled that position with distinction and Iccess. everybody 

nnected with the paper knew him to be one of the shrewdest 
and most far-sighted members of the stafl, whose advice was 
vell worth hearing on everything to be undertaken. So long had 
he been identified with this brilliant morning paper that one came 
t k upon him as a very old man, and was surprised to find 
that he was little over thr core and ten. 

Biinding birds in order to make them sing better is an act 
of such gro ind cruel superstition, that we wish the man 
found guilty it could have received more than the three 
months that have been meted out. he practice as it was 


explained by the veterinary surgeon at the Lambeth Police 

t Phe culprit ha: 
been doing the same thing for several years, and the birds 
ippear to have been blinded by thrusting a needle in at the 


Court could only be described as wicked. 


bottom of the eye and severing the optic nerve and the artery in 


the centre of that nerve. The effect is to paralyse the sight, and 


render the birds totally blind, although the eyes remain, and a 

irele observer would not see what had occurred, e pecially as 
the birds recover and are able to find their drinking cup and 
their food. The pain of the operation is, however, acute. We 
have often heard of this plan for making birds sing, but 
thought it had become as obsolete as the ancient recipe fot 
making a starling melodious by cutting its tongue with a silver 


ixpence-—a plan frequently adopted in the North of [England 
up to the middle of last centun 


Visitors to the Koyal Horticultural Sor iety’s exhibition, 


a“ 


cent Square on luesday last, were reminded of the 


beauty of the early-lowering or border chrysanthemums, which 


’ 


‘ 


just now are a teature ol English gardens. A decade or so avo 


these hardy autumn flowers were represented by only a few 


inferior varieties, the colours of which were limited; but now 
we have sur i wealth of beauty among them that they rightly 
take a foremost place in all good gardens. In addition to the wide 
colour range, we find in these flowers a great diversity of form, 
ranging trom the smail, button-lke pompons to the ragged 
ind larger-tlowered Japanese varieties. During the last tew 
years the single varieties have been greatly improved, 
ind these are now largely erown, the « Hou ; otf these Also 
embracing many beautiful tints. It may be taken as an indica 


tion of public taste that these smaller- flowered and more 
graceful early-flowering varieties are taking the place of the large- 
flowered sorts which were so popular some years ago. Grown 
in masses of bronze, old gold, crimson, vellow or white, this type 
of chrysanthemum lends much beauty to the garden in autumn, 
and for cutting for indoor decoration many of the more delicate 


colours are excellent. 


If we have any season at all of bright autumn colouring in 
the South of England this year, it is by now quite certain that it 
will be only a very brief one. As a rule, by this time we see the 


trees in all their most brilliant hues; but though some have turned 
ittle, so that the birch is flecked with the tiny vellow patines 
and the big chestnut leaves are golden on their under sides, the 


at 


general aspect of the woods is almost as we knew it in the high 
ummer. There has been scarcely any frost as yet to tinge the 
fohage, and when it does come the leaves will have carried theit 
natural process of growth so far that the cells at the junction of 
the leaf-stem with the more permanent branch will have taken 
on that cortical character which allows them to break away very 
easily, and at the first breath of wind they will fall. , : 


We are justified in feeling that both our system and out 
climate have been most gracetully flattered by the French people 
in sending over a deputation of the Paris Municipal Council to 
study our London open-air schools. ‘They have been formally 
received by the Chairman of the London County Council, all 
requisite explanations have been made to them, and they have 
been personally conducted over the sites of the Council's oven- 
ur schools at Shrewsbury House, Shooter’s Hill - Road, 
Plumstead, and Bisley House, Lordship Lane. ‘They appear 
to have been much pleased with their reception and very favour- 
ably impressed by the explanations given and the places shown. 


In foreign affairs of the week there is one event that stands 
out conspicuously above all others. On Monday, Prince Ito, 
undoubtedly the greatest statesman Japan has yet produced, was 
assassinated at Harbin by a Korean. His visit was meant to 
promote a friendly understanding between Russia and Japan in 
regard to the manag*ment of the new railway. It wi uld appeat 
that his murderer, at least, as far as can be gathered at present, 


belongs to that discontented class with which every great ruler 


~ 
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has to deal. Probably the motive was entirely personal, as 
it seems that Prince Ito in the discharge of his duties had 
caused the execution of some of his assassin’s relatives. But 
if we cast the mind back to the great sovereigns, presidents 
ind statesmen who in Europe and America have fallen in the 
same way, it will be seen that the identity of the assassin Isa 
matter of no importance in history. His offence, grave though 
it is, does not earn for him more than a few months of notoriety. 
On the other hand, the name of Prince Ito will probably 
vain in glory as time goes on, for it was his hand that builded 
the great Japan of modern tines. The present generation live 
too near him t » appreciate this. 


Those who cherish the Prince’s memory must find some 
consolation in reflecting that he had accomplished the work to 
which he was called. He was born in the year 1841, and his 
contemporaries, casting back to the days of their « hildhood, will 
easily be able to remember a Japan not yet emerged from feudal 
conditions. It was a land where the foreigner was hated with 
a gross superstition, where machinery and the arts of the 
West were objects of the bitterest prejudice on the part of a 
majority of the population. Prince Ito’s life was nearly for- 
feited as a young man just because he saw a little further 
than those who were around him. It was his merit to recog- 
nise that if Japan was to take a place among the great nations 
of the earth « modern equipment was necessary. It required a 
long and weary struggle to bring his countrymen round to his 
point of view, and Japan had two long and arduous fights before 
attaining the strong and permanent position she now holds 
among the nations of the world. Alike in the struggle to 
introduce European civilisation and in the wars with China 
and Russia, it was the faith and foresight of Vrince Ito that 
upheid the nation. 





SONG. 
Sang a maid at peep o’ dey 
To the blackbird in the vew, 
‘My true heart has flown away, 
Secking other heart as true. 


* Bird, mv heart has taken wings,” 
Whispered she, with wistful eves 
“In the raging wind it sings, 
In the sun it cries, it cries.” 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 

Any man of sense will sympathise with the teelings which 
dictated the will of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Tufnell, 
formerly Conservative Member tor South-East Essex. He came 
of a moderately well-to-do middle-class tamily, his father 
having been an Inspector of Schools and a Pocr Law Commis- 
sioner, but he left an estate of more than a quarter of a million. 
In making his will he recognised that the dead hand may exercise 
an influence unlike that which it was intended to exercise, and 
he left out any unusual provision. On the other hand, he incor- 
porated the expression of certain views about loafing which 
every young man might study with advantage. When wealth 
is used as a mere excuse for idleness its ellect ts pernicious. 
The testator said that he hoped every youth who benefited 
from his bequests would live a life of strenuous activity. If 
the country is to be reinvigorated, advice like this should be 
taken to heart. There is work enough for every man to do, 
whatever may be the circumstances in which he was born, 
and the right spirit to instil into the coming generation is that 
service of some kind ts the demand trom each and every one of 
them. 


Lord Dalmeny’s speech the other day at Glasgow, when open- 
ing a bazaar in aid of the funds of the West of Scotland Cricket 
Club, was rather curious in the light it throws on the condition 
into which our national game has been brought by the constant 
improvement in the wickets. [le said that he regretted that 
cricket was not more played in Scotland, while at the same time 
he admitted the force of the argument of those who contended 
that cricket was a game less suited to a country like Scotland, 
where there was comparatively much rain, than to England, 
where there was comparatively little. And then he proceeded to 
turn the argument round, in a way that looks slightly paradoxical, 
urging that the very fact of the greater raintall, which led to 
wickets being less perfect, was a claim the more that Scotland 
might make on the attention of cricketers, because it was from 
no other cause thin this too great perfection of wickets that the 
game was suffering in its national home of England. To sucha 
pitch of perfection and such a perfection of pitches are we come 
in the opinion of the late captain of Surrey. 

It is alwavs interesting to hear the views of those who live 
by the rivers, and should be conversant with the ways of salmon, 
even if we cannot find ourselves able to agree with the views 
expressed. Lately, it happened to the writer of this note to be 
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fishing in company witha gillie who is certainly a very expert 
and successful fisherman, whatever value his opinions may have 
as to the habits of the fish. Salmon were known to have just 
run into the river, which was in good ply for angling, and yet 
they would not take any lure. The gillie’s hypothesis for their 
reluctance was that, since the flood in which they had come up 
had occurred after a spell of showery weather, the banks of all 
the tributary burns, as well as of the river itself, had been full 
ef worms working near the surface, and that the worms had, 
therefore, been washed out and so given the salmon such a rich 
diet that they did not care for fly or any other artificial lure. 
What was interesting in this man’s theory—and he was a man of 
keen intelligence—was the unhesitating way in which he threw 
overboard any notion of the salmon not feeding on their first 
arrival in the fresh water. He was perfectly aware that the 
opinion that they do not feed was largely held, but rejected it as 
altogether groundless. 


After all, although most of us are adherents of the view, 
which seems to have much evidence in its support, that the 
salmon teed, if at all, certainly very lightly in the fresh water, we 
have to admit a difference in the character of rises, denominating 
one “a feeding rise,”’ or a ** head and tail rise,” and the other a 
mere jump out of the water, either due to mere playfulness or to 
a desire to shake off the sea-lice. We approach the fish which 
we have seen rising in the former manner with very much more 
confidence in the probability of its taking our fly than we are 
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able to feel as we throw for the other. The inference seems 
irresistible that these fish which are rising in the “head and tail” 
manner are really snapping at something near the water’s 
surface, whether with the intention of really “ feecing”’ on it 
or not. 


In an article we published recently on “* The Doctor in the 
Schovi”’ (Country Lire, October 2nd, 1g09g), we expressed the 
opinion that under the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1905, 
only necessitous children in actual attendance at school can be 
fed, and that meals cannot be served during holidays or to 
children who are not attending school. The point has recently 
engaged the attention of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council, who took the opinion of Mr. Macmorran, K.C., 
on the matter. At the Council meeting last week the Committee 
reported that the learned counsel had given the opinion that the 
Council have no power to pay for the feeding of children out ot 
public funds during such time as the children are not actually in 
attendance at school. If this opimon is sound, and our own 
view is that it is, then it follows that it will be illegal for local 
education committees to provide meals on Saturdays, Sunday 
or during holidays, or on other occasions when the schools are 
closed, or to feed children who, for one reason or another, are 
his view Is, we believe, 
that taken by the Local Government Board auditors, who have 
refused to pass items charged in respect of the provision of 


not in actual attendance at school. 


meals on days when the children were not at school. 


SIGNS OF CHANGE IN FARMING 


N Monday a correspondent of 7he Times sent undet 
this heading a lengthy communication to that 
journal. The facts he adduces have frequently 
been referred to in these columns and merit 
the serious consideration of all who are engaged 

in farming. The first and the most important of them 
relates to the rise in the price of English wheat. In 
October old English wheat was sold for 43s., and the 


season’s crop has been up to 38s. The considerable differ 
ence between these prices is, of course, due to the very bad 


condition in which the crop was harvested. These prices, 


however, are not to be taken as average. Che price of 
wheat at the present moment is not nearly so high. In fact, it 
is very littlke above what it was at this time last year. For 


the week ending October 23rd the average price for English 


wheat was returned at 31s. 8d. as compared with 30s. 11d. fot 
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the corresponding week of last vevrr. The average price for 
this season's was 33s. 2d. as compared with an average price of 
31s. 34d. for last season’ ut, of course, the apparent discrepancy 


is due to the varying quality of the wheat. Our own farming 
correspondents tell us that the cereals have been housed 
in a most lamentable condition, and that very many farmers 
will have to postpone threshing until the spring of the 
year. There is no need to be down-hearted about this, however. 
English tillage is conducted in a climate which produces all 


rts of vicissitude 


s, and were the general run of prices much 
higher, or lower, we must be content every now and then to have 
to put up with a season like the present. The writer to whom 
reference has been made very prope tly refuses to consider the 
extent of the misfortunes which have dogged husbandry this year, 
nd draws a larger moral from the fact that in 18 4 Or tober wheat 
was as low as 22s., while now it brings about double the price. 
ut this is not all Che pinch of hard times has had the effect of 


teaching lessons of economy which those engaged in agriculture 


are always liable to forget. lLabour-saving machinery has been 
adopted to an enormous extent. The number of hands has been 
kept down to its lowest limit, and the prudent husbandman 
has been taught to give his attention to various small means 


of earnipg prout that his more prosperous predecessors were 
inclined to disdain. The consequence is that with wheat at 
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to offer. Siberia seems to possess unlimited possibilities, but 
events move slowly in that part of the world, and there is no 
prospect whatever that the opening up of arable land will take 
place there with the suddenness of the kindred movement in 
Canada. India, too, is annually showing itself more of a wheat- 
growing country, but at the same time it is becoming a greater 
consumer; so that the quantities sent to Great Britain in the 
future are not likely to exceed those of the present time 
to any very remarkable extent. Thus, as far as human 
prescience goes, it would appear that the British farmer may 
without doubt or hesitation go forward in the work of bringing 
back the poorer of his pastures to the plough. 

Without being excessively optimistic, there is, therefore, 
sober reason to believe that English agriculture, in spite 
of the check it has received this year, is in the way 
of improving with regard to the cultivation of cereals. 
Livestock presents a very different problem. Until lately 
sheep were frequently described as the  sheet-anchor of 
the English farmer, but the last year or two have witnessed 
a very considerable increase of the world’s stock and a 
consequent decrease in price. As a_ correspondent very 
truly points out, the British public has a whimsical habit of 
buying less mutton when it is cheap, and this has exercised a 
considerable influence towards lowering the price; but as sheep 





PERMANENT 


pos. arable cultivation can be carried on at a very satisfactory 
profit, and one of the signs of change is that many farmers are 
beginning to consider the advisability of bringing back to the 
plough many of those fields which either have been laid down 
in permanent pasture, or allowed to grow the grass that Nature 
helps them to produce. He is careful to point out that 
good pasture still continues to be a profitable form of 
cultivation, and no one would dream of ploughing up per- 
manent grass on which bullocks can be fattened. Still, it is 
interesting to know that the time has come for arresting the 
movement, which began in 1875, for making pasture out 
of ploughed land. The question to be asked in this connection 
is, what assurance have we that prices will not fall below the 
comparatively high level to which they have risen? The majority 
of those who have carefully studied the question are of opinion 
that a great fall is never likely to take place again. It is true 
that Canada has still great territories in the North-West 
that, 1f all goes well, will be wheat-producing areas in the 
immediate future; but the increase in the Dominion is not likely 
to do more than balance the decrease in the exportation from the 
United States—that is to say, exportation to this country. A 
new factor has arisen. The natives of Japan and China now 
consume an increased quantity of wheat, and are likely before 
long to be able to take all the surplus that the United States have 
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were largely uséd for grazing the new pastures formed when arable 
farming was unprofitable, the bad outlook with regard to the stock 
is likely to encourage the reclaiming by the plough of land that 
has been allowed to become pasturage. On heavy land folded 
sheep will continue to realise a fair profit, because they form 
the easiest means of turning roots into mutton. There is the 
minimum loss of manure in the process, and, despite the fall of 
prices, there is still a fair margin of profit between what is paid 
tor store lambs and what is obtained for fat mutton. 

Another factor that comes into operation is already being 
felt by owners of stock. When wheat goes up in price, cake 
and foodstuffs rise in sympathy. Already stock-owners are 
undergoing a lively experience of this operation. The 
suggestion is that no kind of stock will be remunerative 
unless owners will agree upon a system of co-operation 
whereby carcases may be stored in cold chambers and 
produced when wanted. At the present time a_ butcher 
in the country can, through the telephone, order a_ supply 
of chilled meat from abroad and answer any demands 
made by his customers in a very short space of time. The 
breeders of fat stock have to fight against other influences. 
In Ireland the small: farmer has discovered more remunerative 
fields for his energy than the raising of store cattle offers, and the 
result must be that these will be more difficult to obtain. In 
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COMING BACK TO CORN. 
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land un, the spread of dairying has had th effect 

itoaom poorer cla of calve is produced from the 
t keeper's point of ew, and this is another difficulty. It 
may be, however, that certain farmers will be able to adopt 
the Danish system of combining arable farming with milk 
producing It has been pointed out that the process has proved 
rather expensive in labour. It may be that farmers will have 
to consider the wisdom ~ ceasimea to produce fat cattle 
ind ive up the rowing of roots altogether so as to devote all 
their attention to corn. \t Sawbridgeworth Mr. Prout has 
been doing so successtuily since 1881, but the English farmer 


not take kindly to the idea, and has not imitated him. It 
is idle to attempt to portray the future with curious details, a 


events are constantly happening which change the course 
uflairs. \ll that car « done at the moment ts to note 
what tep are bemng conte nplated by the most caretul and 
enterprising farmer f the day, and to enquire of the 
future what demands are most likely to arise ind how 
they may be most conveniently met. he agriculturist as a 
rule is not a man to adapt himself very easily to a change of 
litions. Ile is engaged, as a matter of fact, in the most 

u Ligee ible of industries, one that was carried on for centuries 
without any very visible or important change. The experience 
of the last quarter of a century ought to have taught him some 
me. lhe evil days that be van mn 1879 forced him to look out 
for new methods and to use his capital to obtain profits in a 
manner novel tohim at the time. By a singular coincidence the 
year 1gog very closely resembles 1879. The latter has always 
borne an evil memory for the continuous rain that nullified the 
labourer’s toil and brought desolation to many a home. Up 
to that year there had been the keenest demand for land 
throughout the whole of Great Lritain It was the commonest 
thing in the world for a tradesman who had amassed what 
he considered to be the requisite amount of capital to lay this 
uit in the purchase of a holding or to become a tenant farmer. 
Profits had been so high before that time that any man of 
wdinary industry, eventf lacking agricultural training, could make 
a living out of tarming, and if he were moderately keen 
it was possible for him to amass money. These men were 
very hard hit indeed by the bad time that followed in the 
eighties. We remember between 1X91 and 1goo visiting many 
farms and being present at m iny sales of land, the brief history 
{f which had been that a prosperous tradesman had pure lased 
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it at some period approximate to the date of the Franco-German 
War, and that he was broken in the hard time which followed 
luring the next decade and a-half. Many of these places were 
sold tor less than the value of the buildings on them, and 
landowners at that time were in many cases glad to obtain tenants 
who could merely meet the outgoings—-that is to say, the tithe 
and land tax. Lands were derelict in more than one district of 
england simply because the return from cultivating them would 
not meet the tithe-rent charge. Previously it had been the 
favourite jest at market ordinaries that there was no money-lendet 
who offered such good security as Mr. Greenfields. Now, alas, 
the credit of the mythical individuai was completely lost, and 
capital, with all its proverbial’ timidity, fled from the broad 
acres, 

\re we now going to havea return to better times? The 
omens certainly point that way. The present writer recently has 
been in various districts of England and has caused enquiries 
to be made in many other districts, and can say with the 
utmost confidence that seldom has there been a time when land 
was more difficult to hire than it is to-day. Farms are snatched 
up as soon as they become vacant. Even in Essex, which 
for years was the most unfortunate agricultural district in 
England, there is extremely little land to let at the present 
moment, and if a holding becomes vacant tnere is a rush ol 
applicants for it. It is the same with regard to the selling 
of land. All that the opponents of the Budget say about 
urban property may be perfectly true, but it certainly does not 
apply to agricultural land. Everywhere it is going up in value, 
and, in fact, has reached a price at which the most enterprising 
is obliged to hesitate. In spite, therefore, of the fact that the 
physical conditions of 187g are now being reproduced, after an 
interval of thirty years, the prospect has greatly brightened. 
Very likely the wretched character of the present autumn may 
prevent the changes which are predicted from taking place 
immediately, because worse weather for autumn cultivation could 
scarcely be imagined. But this fact ought not to blind the 
prudent and far-sighted to the more cheering outlook that mav be 
discerned in the far distance. Of late years agriculture has been 
conducted in an utterly hopeless manner. Those engaged in it 
were unable to see any end to their long pilgrimage in the 
morass of depression. Now the clouds have parted; a blink of 
sunshine comes through, and with it an assurance that patience 
will meet its due reward. 
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N the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam are many treasures of 


surpassing interest to English people. The student of art 
may there see a portrait of Queen Elizabeth by Francois 
Pourbus the elder, which came from the collection of 


Charles |. dispersed at the Commonwealth, and Hendrik 
de Meyer's “ Embarkation of Charles Il. at Scheveningen in 
1660."" There also may be seen a goodly collection of English 
portrait miniatures of [english sovereigns and other historical 
persons, including four attributed to the great [lizabethan artist, 
Nicholas Hilliard; others are by the greatest of all English 
minaturists, Samuel Cooper. The lover of old English silver 
will look for the unique [:lizabethan rose-water ewer and basin ; 
and the pair of Charles I. communion cups of 1639-40 from 
the distant church of St. George at Elmina, a tortilied 
town and seaport of West Africa and the capital of the 


Dutch settlements on the Gold Coast previous to their 
acquisition by England. Mention must not be omitted unde 
this head of one of the set of four fine Elizabethan silver 


beakers which 
were fashioned by 
Peter Peterson,the 
son of a Dutch 
settler at Norwich, 
for the now detunct 
Duteh church in 
that city. But, 
tempting as it 1S 
to dwell upon these 
treasures, my pre- 
ent article must 
be confined to an 
account olf three 
pieces of histori al 
interest in the 
\msterdam mu- 
seum—of interest 
to Englishmen be- 
cause of their close 

nnection with 


the naval fights Ti/EF FIGHT OFF 
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between England and the chief maritime country of the seven 

teenth century, Holland. The gold and enamelled cup shown in 
the third illustration is itself of very considerable value from the 
point of view of the goldsmith’s art; but its value is multiplied 
a hundred-fold as an historical relic. It commemorates the famous 
descent of the Dutch fleet on the Thames and the Medway in 
June, 1667. The history of this attack need not be detailed at 
length ; it was as sudden and unexpected as it was successful 

unexpected because negotiations for a peace had already been 
opened at Lreda, and indeed were then going on there. Accord- 
ing to Evelyn (who had taken the precaution to hide his 
plate, lest the Dutch should reach London), ‘everybody was 
flying, none knew why or whither.” The Dutch, under 
the command of De Ruyter and Van Ghent, arrived at 
the mouth of the Thames on the evening of June 7th, 
and the detached squadron under the latter admiral started up 
the river in the early morning of the oth, and entered the 
Medway at noon on the next day. Accompanying Van Ghent 
was Cornelis de 
Witt, brother ot 
the Grand Pen- 
sionary, Johan de 
Witt, who was 
strongly opposed 
to the peace be- 
tween England 
and Holland. One 
ot the scenes 
depicted on the gold 
cups the attack on 
Sheerness fort, 
when Colonel 
Thomas Dolman,a 
renegade’ English 
republican, landed 
with his men and 
succeeded in 
causing its defen- 
ders, under Sir 
Edward Spragge, 
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to evacuate it. The Duke of Albemarle thereupon made haste 
for Chatham, and with difficulty secured the help of some of the 
few workmen remaining after the flight of the inhabitants. With 
characteristic energy the Duke managed to sink several ships, 
and to lay a heavy chain across the river, in the hope that it 
might help to stop the progress of the Dutch. This, however, 
did not prevent 
the enemy 
from breaking 
through, and 
this thei 
second success 
is also shown 
in enamel on 
the cup. The 
Dutch fire- 
ship, Susanna, 
was the first to 
attempt the 
task of break- 
ing the chain, 
and failed. 
But the deter- 
mined effort of 
the Pro Patria, 
under Captain 
John Daniels- 
zoon van de 
Rijn, was suc- 
cessful. Here 
a digression 
must be made 
to refer to the 
silver beaker 
shown in the 
second _ illus- 
tration. On 
this beauti- 
fully-engraved 
piece 1s shown 
the river Med- 
way with the 
Pro Patria 
and the war 
ships Vrede 
and lunete. 
The Vrede had already carried the English ship Unity. This 
typically Dutch drinking vessel, then, was a commemorative 
gift to the commander of the Pro Patria, whose name _ is 
inscribed upon it. 

To return to the narrative. After a determined struggle 
fought by the English under great difficulties owing to the 
Government’s neglect of the fleet—the Dutch retired from the 
Medway, taking the Royal Charles and the Unity. The original 
carving from the stern of the former ship may to this day be 
seen in the Rijks Museum. The following is a translation of the 
Dutch inscription thereon : 





THE PRO PATRIA IN THE MEDIVAY. 


These arms once embellished the Aoya/ Charies, of 100 guns, the largest 

ship in the navy of England, which was captured with other vessels in the 
river of Rochester in 1667, under the command of Lieut.-Admiral M. A. 
de Ruijter and the regent, C. de Witt. She was brought into the Maas in 
1667 and in 1673 she was broken up at Hellevoetsluis, 
Shortly after the return of the fleet to Holland, the Dutch 
Government presented the successful admiral, the celebrated 
Michael de Ruyter, and Cornelis de Witt with costly gold cups. 
De Ruyter’s return to his own country was welcomed with as 
much enthusiasm as was that of Nelson after Trafalgar. The 
Order of St. Michael was conferred upon him by Louis XIV., 
the badge of which was exhibited at Amsterdam in 1880. His 
portrait was painted no fewer than nine times by one artist alone, 
Ferdinand Bol. Other gifts were showered upon him, and a 
silver medal, specially struck in his honour, was executed by a 
well-known Dutch medallist of the time, Peter van Abeele. 
De Ruyter’s cup is illustrated here, while De Witt’s, 
which is exactly similar, is in one of the Rothschild collections, 
where, by a curious mistake, it has been catalogued as_ of 
German workmanship, and said to have been made in commemo- 
ration of the victory of the Roman Catholics over the Huguenots 
in 1628, when the port and town of La Rochelle were captured. 
Not only were these gold cups duly engraved with inscriptions 
recording the feats of the recipients, but the designer was 
directed to portray the most notable events and places in 
the Medway. On the enamelled band may be seen a view 
of the fleets, the forts of Chatham and Sheerness, the castle 
and cathedral of Rochester, the castle of Upnor and the Isle 
of Sheppey and Queenborough, with their respective names 
in corrupt English. Here follows a translation of the Dutch 
inscription on De Witt’s cup: 

At the proposal of the Honourable Members of the Council of State, 
the States General have resolved that Mr. Coin. de Wit who, as the 
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accredited representative of the State, was in command of the country’s fleet 
and who executed the famous deed of renown on the 21st, 22nd and 23rd of 
June 1667 on the rivers of London and of Kochester be presented with a 
gold cup on which the aforesaid notable feat be portrayed and that the same 
be a memorial in his family and for posterity. 
Agrees in substance with the resolution of the States General 
(Signed) Herpr. VAN BEAUMONT, July 2, 1667 


Admiral van Ghent, commander of the main squadron, was 
presented with a gold medal and chain, which are now at The 
Hague. He was killed at the battle of Solebay in 1672. This 
engagement, it may be recalled in passing, is commemorated, as 
was the defeat of the Spanish Armada, by a series of tapestry 
panels. The Solebay tapestries are at Hampton Court, but the 
Armada panels unhappily perished in the fire at the Houses of 
Parliament. ‘To those who seek for other evidence of the im 
portance of the Dutch victory in the Medway, the two pictures 
depicting this event in the Rijks Museum will be of some interest. 
The names of the artists are not delinitely known, but they 
are believed to be Jan Peeters and Keinier Nooms. A highly 
interesting gourd-shaped silver porringer and salver, now in the 
collection of Mr. |]. A. Holms, were made in 1668 to commemo- 
rate the launching of a new Royal Charles. These are 
engraved with the Royal arms of the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II.), at that time Lord High Admiral of the Fleet. 

The first illustration is of a silver tobacco-box, finely engraved 
with a representation of a later naval engagement between the 
Dutch and the English. This engagement took piace on the 
Dogger Bank on August 5th, 1781, when the commander of the 
English squadron in the North Sea, Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, on returning south after escorting English merchant 
men to the Baltic, met a Dutch squadron under Admiral Johan 
Arnold Zoutman convoying some Dutch merchant vessels north 
ward. Both fleets are said to have been of equal strength, but the 
seaworthiness of the English ships is disputed. but brave as 
Parker was, it 
must be borne 
in mind that 
he was then 
an old man of 
nearly seventy 
and hardly 
equal to the 
difficulties im- 
posed upon 
him. Accord- 
ing to Ekins 
the battle 
ended in 
favour of the 
British, but 
unbiased judg- 
ments incline 
to the belief 
that neither 
side could 
justly claim a 
victory. The 
engagement 
will chiefly be 
remembered 
for the 
strongly ex- 
pressed 
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opinion of the 
aged British 
admiral that 
he had been 
the victim of 
treachery at 
the hands olf 
the Earl of 
Sandwich, 
who had 
refused to 
strengthen his 
force in the 
North Sea. 
Parker also 
declined to 
accept any 
honours from 
George III., DE RUYTER'S CUP. 

who made a 

special State visit to his flagship down the river, hoping that he 
might be able to pacify the admiral. Two of the ships engraved 
on the box are the Fortitude and the Berwick, which 
had reached England disabled in a hurricane in the West 
Indies only a few months previously. A plate of Delft ware 
alluding to the Dogger Bank engagement is in the British 
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THE MAN WHO 
PLAYED UPON 
THE LEAF.—I, 


BY 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 













] HERE the Jura 
/ pine woods push 
the fringe of then 


purple cloak down the slopes 
till the vineyards stop them 
lest they should troop into the lake of Neuchatel, you may 
find the village where lived the Man Who Played upon the 
Leaf. 

My first sight of him was genuinely prophetic-—-that spring 
evening in the garden café of the litthe mountain auberge. But 
before I saw him | heard him, and ever afterwards the sound 
and the sight have remained inseparable in my mind. 

Jean Grospierre and Louis Favre were giving me confused 
instructions——the vin rouge of Neuchatel is heady, you know —as 
tothe best route up the Téte-de- Rang, when a thin, wailing music, 
that at first I took to be rising wind, made itself heard 
suddenly among the apple trees at the end of the garden and 
riveted my attention with a thrill of | know not what. 

Favre’s description of the bridle path over Mont Racine 
died away; then Grospierre’s eyes wandered as he, too, stopped 
to listen; and at the same moment a mongrel dog of indescrib- 
ably forlorn appearance came whining about our table under tie 
walnut tree. 

“It’s Perret ‘comment-va,’ the man who plays on the leaf,” 
said Favre. 

* And his cursed dog,” added Grospierre, with a shrug of 
disgust. And, after a pause, they fell again to quarrelling about 
my complicated path up the Téte-de- Rang. 

I turned from them in the direction of the sound. 

The dusk was falling. Through the trees I saw the vine- 
yards sloping down a mile or two to the dark blue lake with its 
distant shadowed shore and the white line of misty Alps in the 
sky beyond. Behind us the forests rose in folded purple ridges 
to the heights of Boudry and La Tourne, soft and thick like 
carpets of cloud. There was no one about in the cabaret. | 
heard a horse’s hoofs in the village street, a rattle of pans from 
the kitchen, and the soft roar of a train climbing the mountain 
railway through gathering darkness towards I rance——and, singing 
through it all, like a thread of silver through a dream, this sweet 
and windy music. 

But at first there was nothing to be seen. The Man Who 
Played upon the Leaf was not visible, though I stared hard at the 
place whence the sound apparently proceeded. ‘The effect, for a 
moment, was almost ghostly. 

Then, down there among the shadows of fruit trees and 
small pines, something moved, and | became aware with a start 
that the little sapin | had been looking at all the time was really 
not a tree but a man—a man with dark face, hatless, loose hair 
and wearing a pélerine over his shoulders. How he had produced 
this singularly vivid impression and taken upon himself the out- 
line and image of a tree is utterly beyond me to describe. It 
was, doubtless, some swift suggestion in my own imagination 
that deceived me. . . . Yet, he was thin, small, straight, and 
his flying hair and spreading pélerine somehow pictured them- 
selves in the network of dusk and background into the 
semblance, | suppose, of branches. 

I merely record my impression with the truest available 
words—also my instant persuasion that this first view of the 
man was, after all, significant and prophetic. His dominant 
characteristics presented themselves to me symbolically. I saw 
the man first as a tree; I heard his music first as wind. 

Then, as he came slowly towards us, it was clear that he 
produced the sound by blowing upon a leaf held to his lips 
between tightly-closed hands. And at his heels followed the 
mongrel dog. 

“The inseparables!’’ sneered Grospierre, who did not 
appreciate the interruption. He glanced contemptuously at the 
man and the dog, his face and manner, it seemed to me, convey- 
ing a merest trace, however, of superstitious fear. ‘ The tune 
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your father taught you, hem?” he 
added, with a cruel allusion I did 
not at the moment understand. 
“Hush!” Favre said: ‘he 
plays thunderingiy well all the 


same ! 


" His glass had not been emptied quite so often, and in 
his eyes as he listened there was a touch of something that was 
between respect and wonder. 

“The music of the devil,” Grospierre muttered as he turned 
with a gesture of surly impatience to the wine and the rye 
bread. ‘It makes me dream at night. Ooua!l” 

The man, paying no attention to the gibes, came closer, 
continuing his leaf-music, and as | watched and listened the 
thrill that had first stirred in me grew curiously. ‘To look at, he 
was perhaps forty, perhaps fifty; worn, thin, broken; and some 
thing seizingly pathetic in his appearance told its little wordless 
story into the air, 
upon him. But the eyes were dark and fine. They proclaimed the 
possession of something that was neither worn nor broken, some 
thing that was proud to be outcast, and welcomed it. 

** He’s cracky, you know,” explained Favre, “ and half blind. 
He lives in that hut on the edge of the forest ”’——pointing with his 
thumb towards Cotendard—* and plays on the leaf for what he 
can earn.” 


‘he stamp of the outeast was mercilessly 


We listened for five minutes perhaps while this singulai 
being stood there in the dusk and piped his weird tunes; and if 
imagination influenced my first sight of him, it certainly had 
nothing to do with what | then 


weard. lor it was unmi 

takable; the man played, not mere tunes and melodies, but the 
clean, strong elemental sounds of Nature—especially the crying 
voices ol wind It was the raw m iterial, if you ] ke, of what the 


masters have used here and there—\Wagner, and so forth—but 
by him heard closely and wonderfuily, and produced with 
marvellous accuracy. It was now the notes of birds or the tinkle 


and rustle of sounds heard in groves and copses, and now the 
murmur of those airs that lose their way on summer noons among 
the tree tops; and then, quite incredibly, just as the man came 


closer andthe volume increased, it grew tothe crying of bigger wind 


and the whispering rush of rain among tossed branches. 


How he produced it passed my comprehension, but I think 
he somehow mingled his own voice with the actual notes of the 
vibrating edge of the leaf; and—perhaps, too—that the strange 
passion shaking behind in the depths of the bewildered spirit 
poured out with it and reached my mind by ways unknown and 
Hii ale ul ible. 

| must have momentarily lost myself in the soft magic of it, 
for | remember coming back with a start to notice that the man 
had stopped, and that his melancholy face was turned to me with 
a smile of c mmprehension and sympathy that pis ed again 
almost before I had time to recopnise it, and certainly before | 
had time toreply. And this time I am ready to admit that it 
was my own imagination, singularly stirred, that translated h: 
smile into the words that no one else heard : 

“ T was playing for you—because you understand.” 

Favre was standing up and | saw him give the man the half 
loaf of coarse bread that was on the table, offering also his own 
partly-emptied wine glass. “ 1 haven't the sou to-day,” he was 
saying, “but if you're hungry, mon brave ’ And the man, 
refusing the wine, took the bread with an air of dignity that 
precluded all suggestion of patronage or favour, and ought to 
have made Favre feel proud that he had offered it. 

“And that for his son!” laughed the stupid Grospierre, 
tossing a cheese-rind to the dog, ** or for his forest god!” 

The music was about me like a net that still held ny word 
and thoughts in delicate bondage—which is my only expianation 
for not silencing the coarse guide in the way he deserved; but a 
few minutes later, when the men had gone into the inn, | crosse¢ 
to the end of the garden, and there, where the perfumes of 
orchard and forest deliciously mingled, I came upon the man 








sitting on the grass beneath an apple tree. The dog, wagging 
its tail, was at his feet, as he fed it with the best and largest 
portions of the bread. For himsell, it seemed, he kept nothing 
but the crust, and—what I could hardly believe, had I not 
actually witnessed it—the cur, though clearly hungry, had to be 
coaxed with smiles and kind words to eat what it realised in 
some dear dog-fashion was needed even more by its master. A 
pair of outcasts they looked indeed, sharing dry bread in the 
back garden of the village inn; but in the soft, discerning eyes 
of that mangy creature there was an expression that raised it, for 
me at least, far beyond the ranks of common curdom; and in the 
eyes of the man, balf-witted and pariah as he undoubtedly was, 
i look that set him somewhere in a lonely place where he heard 
the still, small voices of the world and moved with the elemental 
tides of life that are never outcast and that include the furthest suns. 

He took the franc I offered ; and, closer, | perceived that 
his eyes, for all their moments of fugitive brilliance, were indeed 
half sightless, and that perhaps he saw only well enough to know 
men as trees walking. In the village some said he saw better 
than most, that he saw in the dark, possibly even into the 
peopled regions beyond this world, and there were reasons 
uncanny reasons—to explain the belief. I only know, at any 
rate, that from this first moment of our meeting he never failed 
to recognise me at a considerable distance, and to be aware of 
my whereabouts even in the woods at night; and the best 
explanation | ever heard, though of course unscientific, was 
Louis Favre's whispered communication that “ he sees with the 
whole surface of his skin!” 

He took the frane with the same air of grandeur that he 
took the bread, as though he conferred a favour, yet was grateful. 
Ihe beauty of that gesture has often come back to me since with 
a sense of wonder for the sweet nobility that | afterwards under- 
stood inspired it. At the time, however, he merely looked up at 
me with the remark, * C'est pour le Dien- Mera!” 

He did not say “ le bon Dieu,” as everyone else did. 

And though | had meant to get into conversation with him, 
| found no words quickly enough, for he at once stood up and 
began to play again on his leaf; and while he played his thanks 
and gratitude, or the thanks and gratitude of his God, that shaggy 
mongrel dog stopped eating and sat up beside -him to listen. 
Both fixed their eyes upon me as the sounds of wind and birds 
and forest poured softly and wonderfully about my ears. 

0 that, when it was over and | went down the quiet street to my 

pension, | was aware that some tiny sense of bewilderment had 
clept into the prolounder regions of my consciousness and faintly 
unsettled my normal conviction that | belonged to the common 
world of men as of old. Some aspect of the village, especially 
of the human occupants in it, had secretly changed for me. 

Those pearly spaces of sky, where the bats flew over the red 
roofs, seemed more alive, more exquisite than before; the smells 
of the open stables, where the cows stood munching, more fragrant 
than usual of sweet animal-life that included myself delightfully, 
keenly; the last chatterings of the sparrows under the eaves of 
my own pension more intimate and personal. . , 

Almost as if those strands of elemental music the man 
played on his leaf had for the moment made me free of the life 
ot the earth, as distinct from the life of men. 

| can only suggest this, and leave the rest to the care of the 
imaginative reader; for it is impossible to say along what inner 
byway of fancy | reached the conclusion that when the man 
spoke of “the God,” and not “the good God,” he intended to 
convey his sense of some great woodland personality—some 
Spirit of the Forests whom he knew and loved and worshipped, 
and whom, he was intuitively aware, I also knew and loved and 
worshipped. ; 


During the next few weeks I came to learn more about this 
poor, half-witted man. In_the village he was known as Perret 
‘comment-va,” the Man Who Plays upon the Leaf; but when the 
people wished to be more explicit they described him as the man 
“without parents and without God.” The origin of “ comment- 
va" | never discovered, but the other titles were easily explained 

he was illegitimate and outcast. The mother had been a 
wandering Italian girl and the father a loose-living biicheron, who 
was, It seems, a standing disgrace to the community. I think the 
villagers were not conscious of their severity: the older generation 
of farmers and vignerons had pity, but the younger ones and those 
of his own age were certainly guilty, if not of deliberate cruelty, 
at least of a harsh neglect and the utter withholding of sympathy. 
It was like the thoughtless cruelty of children, due to small 
unwisdom and to absence of charity based on ignorance. The y 
could not in the least understand this cr: izy, picturesque being 
who wandered day and night in the forests and spoke openly, 
though never quite inte ligibly, of worshipping another God than 
their own very anthropomorphic deity. People looked askance 
at him because he was queer; a few feared him; one or two I 
found later--women—felt vaguely that there was something in 
him rather wonderful, they hardly knew what, that lifted him 
beyond the reach of village taunts and sneers. - But from all he 
was remote, alien, solitary an outcast and a pariah, 
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It so happened that I was very busy at the time, seeking the 
seclusion of the place for my work, and rarely going out until 
the day was failing; and so it was, I suppose, that my sight of 
the man was always associated with a gentle dusk, long shadows 
and slanting rays of sunlight. Every time | saw that thin, 
straight, yet broken figure, every time the music of the leaf 
reached me, there came, too, that inexplicable thrill of secret 
wonder and delight that had first accompanied his presence, and 
with it the subtle suggestion of a haunted woodland life, beautiful 
with new values. To this day | see that sad, dark face moving 
about the street, touched with melancholy, yet with the singular 
light of an inner glory that sometimes lit flames in the poor eyes. 
Perhaps—the fancy entered my thoughts sometimes when | 
passed him—those who are half out of their minds, as the saying 
goes, are at the same time half in another region whose pene- 
trating loveliness has so bewildered and amazed them that they 
no longer can play their dull part in our commonplace world ; 
and certainly for me this man’s presence never failed to convey 
an awareness of some hidden and secret beauty that he knew 
apart from the ordinary haunts and pursuits of men. 

Often I followed him up into the woods —in spite of the 
menacing growls of the dog, who invariably showed his teeth 
lest | should approach too close—with a great longing to know 
what he did there and how he spent his time wandering in the 
great forests, sometimes, | was assured, staying out entire nights 
or remaining away for days together. For in these Jura forests 
that cover the mountains from Neuchatel to Yverdon, and stretch 
thickly up to the very frontiers of France, you may walk for 
days without finding a farm or meeting more than an occasional 
biicheron. And at length, after weeks of failure, and by some 
process of sympathy he apparently communicated in turn to the 
dog, it came about that 1 was—accepted. 1 was allowed to follow 
at a distance, to listen and, if 1 could, to watch. 

I make use of the conditional, because once in the forest 
this man had the power of concealing himself in the same way 
that certain animals and insects conceal themselves by choosing 
places instinctively where the colour of the surroundings merge 
into their outlines and obliterate them. So long as he moved, all 
was well; but the moment he stopped and a chance dell 
cluster of trees intervened I lost sight of him, and more than 
once passed within a foot of his presence without knowing it, 
though the dog was plainly there at his feet. And the instant | 
turned at the sound of the leaf, there he was, leaning against 
some dark tree stem, part of a shadow perhaps, growing |ike a 
forest-thing out of the thick moss that hid his feet, or merging 
with extraordinary intimacy into the fronds of some drooping 
pine bough! Moreover, this concealment was never intentional, 
it seems, but instinctive. The life to which he belonged took 
him close to its heart, and draped about the starved and wasted 
shoulders the cloak of kindly sympathy which the world of men 
denied him. 

And, while I took my place some little way off upon a fallen 
stem, and the dog sat looking up into his face with its eyes of 
yearning and affection, Perret “ comment-va” would take a leaf 
from the nearest ivy, raise it between tightly pressed palms to his 
lips and begin that magic sound that seemed to rise out of the 
forest-voices themselves rather than to be a thing apart. 

It was a iate evening towards the end of May when | first 
secured this privilege at close quarters, and the memory of it 
lives in me still with the fragrance and wonder of some incredible 
dream. The forest just there was scented with wild lilies of the 
valley which carpeted the more open spaces with their white 
bells and big, green leaves ; patches of violets and pale anemone 
twinkled down the mossy stairways of every glade; and through 
slim openings among the pine stems | saw the shadowed blues of 
the lake beyond and the far line of the high Alps, soft and cloud- 
like in the sky. Already the woods were drawing the dusk out 
of the earth to cloak themselves for sleep, and in the east a rising 
moon stared close over the ground between the big trees, drop- 
ping trails of faint and yellowish silver along the moss. Distant 
cow-bells, and an occasional murmur of village voices, reached 
the ear. But a deep hush lay over all that mighty slope of 
mountain forest, and even the footsteps of ourselves and the dog 
had come to rest. 

Then, as sounds heard in a dream, a breeze stirred the top- 
most branches of the pines, filtering down as from the wings 
of birds. It brought new odours of sky and sun-kissed branches 
with it. A moment later it lost itself in the darkening aisles of 
forest beyond ; and out of the stillness that followed, I heard the 
strange music of the leaf rising behind me with its power of 
extri \ordinary suggestion. 

And, turning to seek the face of the player more closely, | 
saw that it had marvellously changed, had become young, 
unlined, soft with joy. The spirit of the immense free woods 
had cz 1ught him, and he was at peace. . 

While he played, too, he swayed a little to and fro, just as a 
slender sa/in sways in wind, and a swift revelation came to me of 
the beauty of combined sound and movement: trees bending 
while they sing, branches trembling and a-whisper, children that 
laugh while they dance. And, oh, the crying, plaintive notes ol 
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that leaf, and the profound sense of elementai, primitive sound 
that they woke in the penetralia of tne imagination, subtly 
linking simplicity to grandeur! Terribly yet sweetly penetrat- 
ing, how they searched the heart through and troubled the very 
sources of life! Often and often since have I wondered what it 
was in that singular music that made me know the distant Alps 
listened in their sky-spaces, and that the purple slopes of Boudry 
and Mont Racine bore it along the spires of their woods as 
though giant harp strings stretched to the far summits of Chasseral 
and the wastes of ‘1 éte-de- Rang. 

In the music this outcast played upon the leaf there was 
something of a wild, mad beauty that plunged like a knife to the 
home of tears, and at the same time sang out beyond them 
coldly elemental, close to the naked heart of life. The truth, I 
suppose, doubtless was that his strains, making articulate the 
sounds of Nature, touched strange, primitive yearnings that for 
many are buried beyond recall. And between the airs, even 
between the bars, there fell deep weeping silences when the sounds 
merged themselves into the sigh of wind or the murmur of falling 
water, just as the strange player merged his body into the form 
and colour of the trees about him. ; 

And when at last he ceased, | went close to him, hardly 
knowing what it was I wanted so much to ask or say. He 
straightened up at my approach. Instantly the melancholy 
dropped its veil upon his face. 

‘But that was beautiful—wonderful!’’ I faltered. “ You 
never have played like that in the village-——’ 

And for a second his eyes lit up as he pointed to the dark 
spaces of forest behind us : 

“In there,”’ he said, softly, “ there is light!” 

* You hear true music in these woods,” I ventured, ponder- 
ing his fine reply. “ This music you play—this exquisite singing 
of winds and trees —— ?” 

He looked at me with a puzzled expression, and | knew, of 
course, that [ had blundered with my banal words. Then, before 
I could explain or alter, there floated to us through the trees a 
sound of church bells from villages far away ; and instantly, as 
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he heard, his face grew dari, as though he understood in some 
vague fashion that it was a symbol of the faith of those parents 
who had wronged him, and of the people who continually made 
him suffer. Something of this, I teel sure, passed through his 
tortured mind, for he looked menacingly about him, and the 
dog, who caught the shadow of all his moods, began to growl 
angrily. 

** My music,” he said, with a sudden abruptness that was 
almost fierce, “is for my God.”’ 

‘Your God of the Forests ?” 
that I believe reached him. 

‘“Pour sur! Pour sur! 1 play it all over the world’’—he 
looked about him down the slopes of villages and vineyards— 
“and for those who understand—those who belong—to come.” 

He was, I felt sure, going to say more, perhaps to unbosom 
himself to me a little; and I might have learned something of the 
ritual this self-appointed priest of Pan followed in his forest 
temples—when, the sound of the belis swelled suddenly on the 
wind, and he turned with an angry gesture and made to go. The 
insolence of those bells, penetrating even to the privacy of his 
secret woods, was too much for him. 

* And you find many ?” I asked, quickly. 

Perret “‘comment-va” shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
pityingly. 

** Moi—puis le chien—puis maintenant—vous /” 

He was gone the same minute, as if the branches stretched 
out dark arms to draw him away among them...) and on 
my way back to the village, by the growing light of the moon, | 
heard tar away in that deep world of a million trees the echoes of 
a weird, sweet music, as this unwitting votary of Pan piped and 
fluted to his mighty God upon an ivy leaf. 

And the last thing | actually saw was the mongrel cur 
turning back from the edge of the forest to look at me for a 
moment of hesitation. He thought it was time now that | 
should join the little band of worshippers and follow them to 
the haunted spots of worship. 

“* Moi—puis le chien—puis maintenant—vous /” 

(70 be continued.) 


I said, with a real sympathy 


A KLY-PAPER. 


HEN, in his melodious celebration of Autumn, 
the poet Keats brings in “ the small gnats ina 
wailful choir,” it may be presumed that he is 
gracefully admitting the unpleasant fact that 
autumn is the season of flies, as well as of 

beneficent ‘mists and mellow fruitfulness.” In June, when we 
are almost inclined to acclaim him as one of the harbingers of 
summer, the house-fly is scarce; in July he is not so rare as to 
inspire any feelings of esteem; but in the autumn months he 
becomes an obtrusive pest and evokes our hearty maledictions. 

Indeed, the worst that can be 
said of the house-fly does not equal 
his desert; tor his disgustingly 
polluted person, and his disrespectful 
way of thrusting it into our faces and 
our food, make him one of the most 
dangerous messmates that an unsus- 
pecting man can entertain. As a 
common carrier of the microbes of 
many diseases—particularly of puru- 
lent inflammation of the eyes in young 
children, and of enteric fever and other 
bowel complaints in older victims—it 
is probable that the common house-fly 
has nearly as much to answer for as 
have those flies, such as the tse-tse 
and certain kinds of mosquitoes, which 
are the active agents in the propaga- 
tion of certain specific distempers of 
the tropics. Such being his character, 
it is time that we took serious thought 
about keeping this most undesirable 
guest out of our larders, our kitchens, 
our dining-rooms and our nurseries. Have we not always had 
wire gauze and fly-papers? Yes; and if all windows and all 
doors were fitted with gauze blinds, and if it were never necessary 
to open gauze-fitted doors to get in and out of rooms, or if 
fly-papers acted, like Réntgen rays, through brick walls, and 
could kill flies before they entered a house, wire gauze and fly- 
papers might be enough. But as it is they are merely palliatives, 
and what we want to do is to abolish flies, not merely to carry 
on guerilla warfare with them. 

But is it possible to abolish flies? Is it reasonable te 
attempt such a Herculean, such a Sisyphian, task? ‘To this it 
may be answeted: That no one who compares Man, such as he 
was in his prehistoric ancestral murk, when his only engine was 
i chipped flint, with his descendant of to-day, who harnesses the 
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cataract and makes the ether his messenger, and rides upon the 
wings of the wind, can question the ability of Man to do 
anything—even to wipe out a cosmopolitan insect—if he seriously 
sets his mind to it. And one of the ways to go about it is to do, 
deliberately and systematically, to the detriment otf the fly, what 
in the course of history man has often done, ignorantly and care 
lessly and to his own detriment, to many useful animals, namely, 
to attack the creature on its breeding-grounds, 

We all know how certain once common birds have been 
driven out of the land—by remorselessly ravaging their nests. 
We all know how the fur seal has been 
nearly exterminated—by harrying its 
nurseries. Well, the house-fly must 
be treated the same way. All that we 
want to know is exactly when and 
exactly where the house-fly breeds, 
and these things are now, thanks in 
large measure to Colonel H. B. Thorn- 
hill, C.1.E., in India (though Colonel 
Thornhill’s campaign against the 
house-fly has not been published 
abroad), and to Professor Robert 
Newstead in this country, quite well 
known to sanitarians, and can be learnt 
and verified by anyone who cares to 
make a very simple experiment. Let 
anyone, in the month of June, let us 
say, or in any summer month, tahea 
small qu intity of any decaying stufl 
a bit of stable manure, or any evil- 
smelling rotting vegetable stuff that is 
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where plenty of flies are certain to be 
attracted to it. If it be examined from time to time, it is almost 
certain that before long flies’ eggs will be found in it; theyare small, 
shiny, white objects, not unlike a small caraway seed in shape, 
and they are laid in masses; “ fly-blows”’ is their common naine. 

Now take the bit of evil-smelling stuff with the eggs in it, put 
it in a cardboard tray and set the tray somewhere where the air is 
nice and warm and moist—in a * cold ” greenhouse, for instance. 
Within twenty-four hours the eggs will probably hatch into little 
maggots, which will be seen writhing about in the stuff, hese 
are the larvae of the fly; they are small, white, worm-like things, 
pointed at one end, where there are a mouth and a pair of black, 
hooklike jaws, which can be seen with a magnifying-glass 
These maggots are flies in the wingless first stage of thet 
existence—or the second, if the egg be reckoned the first [f th 
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tion of the series the number of adalt flies, male and female, from 
each batch of eggs is only 100. We shall then get from the 
temale of the or ginal June pair I X 50 50X 50 K 100 12,500,000 


descendants at the end of August, not in luding any survivors 
from the three earlier generations of the seri¢ 
\nd now to apply our knowledge. If house-flies lay their eggs 
in any sort of rotting domestic rubbish (even in old tobacco plugs), 
obviously our first cares should 
be to burn all such rubbish, or if, 
as in the case of stable manure, 
it cannot easi y be burnt, even 
if it were not wanted for the 
rarden, to screen it from flies. 
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that may be present; and this attention should be 
particularly paid in the spring to old heaps, as it is quite 
possible that in such old heaps pupze may be hibernating, to 
start the round of flies when the weather gets warm. 

It to be understood that these measures will not 
affect the adult flies that are, at the time, causing annoyance 
in the 
these must be 
tackled with 
fly-papers and 
such-like. 
We are here 
dealing with 
the question 
of stopping 
flies at the 
source -ot 
abolishing 
flies from 
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advocated 
can only have ' 
a marked 
effect in a 
house that 
holds its sanitation entirely 
it mere waste of time for 
one street to bother about the breeding of flies if his 
neighbours are indifferent to the matter. It will be no better 
for all the householders in several streets to combine to wipe 
out breeding - places on their own premises if the local 
‘‘sanitary authority’? (God save the mark!) shoots the street 
sweepings and other contents of the dust-carts on to waste 
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In the case of 
a single householder in 


in its own hands. 


towns iS 


land not half a mile distant—as is done to-day, not merely in 
cities of the barbarians, but also in at least one large and 


thi kly-peopled suburb of London. 

Autumn is the season of bluebottles and blow-flies as well as 
of house-flies, and it is certain that these also are carriers of 
hurtful microbes, besides being dangerous in other ways. What 
has been said about house-flies applies also to bluebottles and 
blow-flies, with this difference, that, whereas the maggots of the 
house-fly live chiefly in decaying vegetable matter, those of the 
bluebottle and his kind live chiefly in decaying animal matter. 
Anyone who would like to follow the life-history of the blow-fly 
has merely, any time in the summer, to set the corpse of a rat or 
small animal in the sun. Soon blow-flies will be seen 
sometimes so thickly as to cover it-—and before 


other 
settling on it 
long their eggs, which are like those of the house-fly but larger, 
found in clusters in its nostrils and ears and in the 
of its mouth. The subsequent history of the egg 

regards stages and their duration, similar to that 
already related of the house-fly, with the difference that 
the maggots of this experiment are best reared on meat. 
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And 
the conclusion of the matter is the same, namely, that a com- 
munity that intends to do without bluebottles and biow-flies must 
take infinite care, to begin with, 
that all animal filth, offal, rotten 
meat and fruit, dead dogs and other 
noisome abominations are collected 
and speedily burnt in an incinerator. 

Finally, a word may be said 
about mosquitoes, though they are 
not worse—except that they come 
into houses more—in autumn than 
in summer. Many people do not 
know that mosquitoes are gnats; 
fewer people know that mosquitoes 
are flies. So it is as well to say 
at the outset that there are, roughly 
speaking, two prime groups of flies. 
The flies of one of these prime 
groups have antennae, feelers, 
built up of a considerable number of 
nearly similar pieces and usually ot 
some length; in the flies of the other 
great group the feelers are made up 
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brisk heat. As the lime eventually TLS : Se a : or mosquito, is a good example of 
becomes laked i¢ will ot 1. S. Smith EGGS OF HOUSE-FLY. —— «2. frst group ; the inane is a 
diminish—in many cases it will — good example of the second. — 

increase—the fertilising power of the manure.  Sprinkling A great deal of nonsense is talked about mosquitoes in 
manure-heaps with petroleum might be tried, both to keep off England. Penny-a-liners and pundits of the white baboo 
flic ind to injure maggots; and petroleum again, in small fraternity tell the amazed Londoner (whose primeval gullibility 
quantity, is by no means deleterious to manure. Again, all in the affairs of Nature is unbounded) that mosquitoes are 


sed manure-heaps should be often forked over, so that 
t-eating birds, like at any 


ex} 


fowls and small inse« robins, can get 


brought to England with bananas from Jamaica, or from the 


East Indies in the copious luggage of Anglo-Indians! As a 
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matter of fact, there are many sorts of mosquitoes—both of the 
Culex kind and of the malaria-carrymg (where malaria exists 
to be carried) Anopheles kind—that are as native to Britain as 
the traditional beef and bulldog; that are as much part and 
parcel of this ancient realm of England as John bull himself. 
Some of the home-bred species are as common in certain country 
districts in England as their Oriental congeners are in the jungles 
of India; and when it comes to biting (and subsequent scratch- 
ing) there is nothing to choose between the “ sceptred isle 
set in the silver sea” and the “ brightest jewel in the British 
crown.” Such being the case, we may very well discuss 
the question of keeping the mosquito in subjection even in 
England. Here, again, the great principle of attacking the 
comparatively vulnerable young must be applied; and here, 
again, we shall proceed rationally if we follow the simple method 
of observation and experiment. 

Let a fine fat female mosquito be captured. ‘The female is 
known by her feelers, which are not bushy. She can be caught 
without being hurt if, when she is settled on a wall or window- 
pane, a wide-mouthed bottle is inverted over her and a piece of 
thin cardboard is then slipped between the mouth of the bottle 
and the wall. Now, taking care that she does not escape, pour 
a cupful of pond-water into the bottle, tie a piece of muslin 
over the mouth of the bottle and set it in a warm place. There 
should be half-a-dozen (not more) pieces of duckweed in the 
water to keep it from getting putrid, and it is just as well to see 
that there is nothing elise. If the female is a fat one, she is, 
probably, full of eggs, which she will sooner or later deposit on 
the surface of the water. The eggs—if the mosquito of our 
experiment happens to be, as is most likely, a Culex—will be laid 
in a mass numbering more than a hundred; the mass will float 
on the surface of the water, and will look something like a flake 
of soot. Within a day, in warm weather, the eggs will hatch, 
and the larvae that issue from them will be seen actively 
wriggling about in the water—their natural element. The 
individual larva, as will be seen when it grows larger, is some- 
thing like a sparsely-haired caterpillar in appearance, and it has at 
the end of its tail, and sticking out to one side, a little still 
tube. This is the breathing-tube, and if a larva be watched 
it will be seen at times to wriggle to the surface of the water, 
tail foremost, to change the air in its breathing-tube; or it may 
hang perpendicularly in the water, head downwards, with the 
tip of the tube adhering to the surface film. The larva lives 
and grows for a varying period—from about a week in a hot 
summer to about a month in a cold summer. One British 
species lives through the winter as a larva. When it is full- 
grown the larva suddenly becomes a pupa, but it does not go to 
sleep in its pupal stage. The larva has a shape quite its own; 
it consists of a big “ head” (which really corresponds with the 
head and thorax of the adult) and of a curved tail ending in a 
pair of leaflike fins; its shape has been compared to a comma, 
but it is a comma with a very big head. Jt has a pair of small 
tubes—rather like a pair of horns in appearance—sticking up 
from the middle of its back; these are for breathing, and are 
known as “ breathing-trumpets.” The pupa bobs about in the 
water, or hangs like a pimoned malefactor near the surlace— 
being capable, however, of very active movement if it be alarmed 

-for a period varying, according to temperature, from two days 
to a week or more. Eventually its pupal skin splits, and 
the perfectly-formed winged mosquito emerges, like Venus 
from the waters. 

From this series of observations we learn that the larva and 
pupa of the mosquito do not merely live in water, but are 
thoroushly aquatic animals and cannot live out of water. Any 
kind of stagnant water serves them—a pond, a water-butt, a 
ditch or a surface drain that does not go dry; even a water-jug 
if the water happens to be left unchanged for a long time. A very 
nice place for them is a sunken tank in a greenhouse. 

The practical inference is obvicus. If we wish to rid ow 
houses and gardens of mosquitoes we must not have any stagnant 
water near the premises. but, say some, we may have 
ornamental water in the grounds; we must at least have water 
in our greenhouses and stables, and water-butts in our yards. 
Granted; but then you must take certain precautions. And of 
precautions there is a choice. If the water is not used for 
domestic purposes, a small quantity of petroleum can be added 
to it. The petroleum forms a film at the surface, so that when 
the mosquito pushes up its breathing-tube for air, the tube gets 
clogged with petroleum and the larva is stifled. If petroleum 
is, as the doctors say, “ contra-indicated,” there are other things 
that can be done. Water-butts and troughs can be emptied 
once a fortnight. Tanks in the greenhouse can be stocked with 
gold-fish and such-like, and with dragon-fly larva, particularly 
with the larve of the Agrionine dragon-flies. What these are 
like, and where they can be obtained, any entomologist can 
tell you. 

That flies and mosquitoes are even in England a nuisance 
is readily admitted; that flies, at least, constitute a grave danger 
to public health is a fact not so well understocd as it ought to be; 


that these pests can, without any great trouble or expense, be 
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kept within bounds, or rather “out of bounds,” is a proposition 
which, it is hoped, this short sketch will help to demonstrate to 
the much-abused “ practical man.” A. ALCOCK. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE TURN OF THE YRAR 

HERE is a time in autumn, when the harvest is cut, when it 
always seems to me that there is a more obvious crisis, or 
sudden turn, in Nature than occurs at any other season of the 
year. The tide seems visibly to have come to flood, turns and 
flows out again. The birds show it in the hastening of the 
migrants across the land, so that strange visitors whom we have not 
seen since spring, slip about hedgerow and spinney to linger for a day and 
go on again. The majority of the swallow tribe have gone, but there are 
still a few of them, chiefly martins, wheeling against the sky, th ugh 
one knows that those which were seen yesterday are not the same birds 
as those seen to-day. On almost any night, if you are in one of the main 
routes of travel, you may hear the call of the invisible flights which are 
passing overhead ; and the familiar birds of winter, blackbird and thrush and 
hedge-sparrow and tit, drift back from the shora 

shrubbery, 


grain-fields to garden and 
AUTUMN TINIS AND AUTUMN BUTTERFLIES, 

The trees show it in the crimson tips which stud the hawthorns, the 
flecking of russet which gives the beeches almost the appearance of being 
loaded with ruddy fruit, the edging of yellow which outlines the chestnut 
leaves, the paling of the outward branches of the birches and the slow 
accumulation of rustling litter beneath the limes, The insects show it in 
the appearance of the latest of the briiliant butterflies ; the red admiral, which 
flickers over the flower-beds, rises at your approach from the fallen pears 
among the orchard grass, or sits opening and shutting its wings on the trunks 
of trees in which the caterpillars of the goat moth or other wood-borers are 
feeding. In the sunlight the clustered flower-heads of the Michaelmas daisies 
swarm with innumerable flies, feasting in what seems to be reckless and 
extraordinary disregard of the death which lurks behind each leaf and is 
spread from every stalk and twig; for there is not a shrub in the garden 
which has not its population of spiders, the threads of whose webs in the 
damp autumn mornings carry so much moisture that they look as heavy as 
catgut. 

AUTUMN MOTHS AND AUTUMN FIELDs, 

In the evening, too, an entirely new crop of moths is abroad, The 
creatures of the summer have vanished, and the entomologist no longer goes 
about with his net at dusk, but confines his attenticn to ‘‘sugaring” the trees; 
and wherever he spreads his bait the autumn insects, all dressed in autumn livery 
of vellow or chestnut or orange brown, come to revel as soon as the light 
begins to fade; for October nights have a way of growing very cold and 
damp, and the moths of the season have learned that if they are to fly at all 
they must do it early, before the mist makes the air too heavy with moisture 
for their soft wings. The very earth seems to acknowledge the change in the 
thinning herbage on waste land and the bare expanse of yellow stubble, from 
which the small four-footed things are obliged to take shelter in hedge and 
coppice and shrubbery, where they give good hunting to the prowling stoats 
and cats and weasels; ani the owls, more turbulent now than at any othe 
time of the year, have a fat and easy time of it, 


ruk Joy or STOLEN Days 


So, ir every department, Nature confesses the approach of winter, The 
tide of life is ebbing with evidences more obvious, more sudden even than 
those which mark the beginning of the flood in spring. The sun itself, 


however hot it may be for « few hours in the day, is an autumn sun, and the 
air has a tang in it which makes it very good to be out with a gun, very good 
to be out with golf clubs. And the pleasure is all the greater from the sense 
of its being evanescent In the long summer days there is always time to 
idle, always a comfortable feeling that there remains a long vista of open-air 
weather ahead; but these pale gold days of autumn are short, and one must 
enjoy them fearfully, not knowing how many there are to come or whether 
this one is not the very last. This year we have not had our share of heat, 
and it seems as if we must all be going into the winter without having 
had a chance to lay up the n cessary store of caloric to carry us 
through the time of frost ; so that more thon in ordinary years does the sun, 
whenever it shines, call us into the open and demand that we enjoy every 
fine day that is vouchsafed to us to the full, 
My Lorp THE REDBREAST. 

Among the friends of last winter which have returned from their summer 
holiday in the fields is my robin, who comes in at my study window to ask for 
crumbs of cheese. I have acquired the typewriter habit, but the robin does 
not mind, but sits as unconcernedly on the table while the machine rattles 
on as he sits when I am writing silently. Indeed, I believe that he recognises 
the clatter of the keys as a sort of dinner bell—an evidence that I am 
at home and that there is likely to be cheese forthcoming if he comes and asks 
for it. Sometimes I am busy and do not wish to be interrupted. ‘* You will 
have to do without,” I say to him, ‘‘T really cannot get up to give you 
cheese this morning. I am working. Come some other time.” He does 
not say anything, but merely sits and fixes me with his round eye and waits, 
And it is quite impossible to resist a robin’s eye for long. I pretend to 
forget his presence, but it is futile, and sooner or later | give in. As I get 
up he makes a pretence of being alarmed, to the extent that he turns round 
and points his beak towards the open window; but he does not really mean 
to go. He is perfectly well aware that I am his slave who goes to fetch his 
meal for him, as much as if he paid me wages and rang the bell when he 
wanted me. Some time Iam going to teach him a lesson, and decline to hear 
him when he comes tapping at the window, as he does ifit is shut, or, when he 
comes inside, I will just let him wait. Sometime! But | have said that so 
often, and yet give in so weakly in the midst of the most urgent business, that 
I doubt now if I shall ever be able to break my chains, mm P. 
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LARLY thre niles nort f Tring le the littl 

we of Marsworth, or, as it would better be spelt, 

Maswort It hurch ul an unhappy history 

until 1880, when the Rev. lrederick W. Ragg was 

ippointed to the living. This article is a_ record 

of hi abours, eaned from his notes, from talks I have 

id with him, and from my close inspection of the church 

is it is to-day. Some years ago | read a novel (its name 
saken mi ich told of a parson who 
restored his church with his own hands as an 
act of expiation, and in the last chapter 
per ed in the flames, which consumed the 
fruit of his Jabours. It was a good story, 


ut | remember thinking it as unlikely as it 
was sensational. The record of Mr. Ragg’s 
ibours for over twenty years 1s as astonishing, 
id though it lack the sensational flavow 
that tickles the palate of the reader ol novels, 

none the te contains all the elements ol 
rhe plan of Marsworth Church is 
of a rather awkward type. The church first 


romance, 


Dbullt consisted Of chancel, nave and western 
er. At a later date an aisle was added, 
ich is wider by 1S8in. than the original build 

Ing The eflect is given of two chancels and 

two naves side by side. in 1828 the church, 


with the exception of the chancel, suffered 


from a general repair. The outside walls, then 

ubtless in bad condition, were clumsily 
plastered, and this unpleasant shroud blotted 
uut some of the finer features of the building. 


The “restorers” made havoc of the interior with 
that completeness which rejoiced their hearts in 
the twenties. Hassell, in his Tour of the Grand 
Junction Canal in 1819, had waxed enthusiasti 
about the adornments (presumably carvings) of 


the seats. The policy of “thorough” in 1828 
made short work of them. ‘The remains of stained glass noted by 
the same observer went a like ruinous road. Decayed oak beams 
were replaced by others in pine, but, needless to say, the fine old 
iouldings were not repeated. The old font and pulpit were 
incontinently smashed. So much for 1828. No doubt by 1854 
the rubbish of 1828 was beginning to perish and the fabri 
renerally was ina woefulstate. So in that year the weary mischiet 
began again Phe north and east walls of the chancel were pulled 
down and new wa!ls built, of stone outside and brick and plaster 
insick Phe pitch of the roof was altered from low to steep, but 
no gable end was provided at the junction of chancel and nave, 
nor any chancel arch, and the junction was made with match 
boarging! Match-boarding is a pleasant touch. In 1850 the 
east wall of the aisle ynetimes called the chantry) was refaced 





MARSWORTH CHURCH BEFORE 1880. 


ind a pine ceiling put in—another distressing piece of work. 
Some medieval tiles, which Hassell admired in 1819, were 
buried under the floor. Where the walls bulged they were 
plastered with cement. Down-pipes were buried in rough-cast, 
and when rust destroyed them the rain-water soaked down into 
the foundations. Mr. Ragge’s induction at Marsworth found a 
building bald dreary and rotting, disfigured and broken-backed. 
lor reasous which need not be set down in detail, subscriptions 
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EXTRAORDINARY. 


for the reparation of the fabric were wholly insufficient to enable 
the vicar to proceed in the ordinary way, by employing an 
architect and placing a contract. One criticism of his plea for 
money rested on the fact that the church had been restored 
between 1854 and 1860, and that it could not need it so soon 
again! Picture the quandary in which the vicar found himself 
and his church. He knew little of architecture and nothing of 


building, while the money in hand was of trifling amount. The 


( 
4 
A 
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MARSWORTH CHURCH TO-DAY. 


story now takes on a mediaeval quality, the rumour of which led 
me to Marsworth after Mr. Ragg had left the parish to enjoy a 
well-earned retirement. 

If one seeks an impression of the building activities of an 
English parish in the Middle Ages, what is the picture? It is 
probably not far wrong if one imagines the parish priest giving a 
general direction to the labours of the village mason, carpenter 
and smith. One sees the building growing slowly year by 
year. ‘There is no architect, no specification, and the contracts 
are of the simplest sort. Mr. Ragg was more than mediaeval in 
his methods, driven to it by untoward circumstances. He bought 
stone and employed a mason, worked with him and learnt his 
trade. Some villagers gave voluntary help in sawing stone. 
Money came in but slowly, and the need of repair was urgent; 
. but Mr. Ragg had learnt his trade. He dis- 
pensed with skilled workmen, and set himselt 
to train farm labourers to build at the seasons 
when fieldwork was slack. Two photographs 
are here reproduced, ‘one showing the church 
as it was before 1880, the other as it stands 
to-day. The details of the work are too many 
to set out in full, but some notion of the heroic 
nature of the task will appear from a short 
description. The buttresses on the south wall 
were simply standing against it, without being 
tied in anywhere, and the wet ran down between. 
They were made homogeneous with the wall. 
After the plaster of the earlier restorations was 
stripped off, the walls were found grievously 
decayed. No money was forthcoming to reface 
them with large blocks, so small pieces of 
Hartwell stone and faced flints were set in 
chess-board fashion, and very admirable they 
look. Inside the facing in many places the rubble 
was renewed to a depth of from 12in. to 18in. 

To do the tower work, elaborate scaffold- 
ing had to be built, resting on the leaded 
roof of the nave, in itself no small achieve- 
ment. There was one available bricklayer, 
and he grew giddy at a height. But there 
were always the hands of Mr. Ragg, and no 
accident happened to mar the progress of the 
work. The tower had settled, so the foundations were under- 
pinned. The walls of nave and chancel generally were treated 
in the same way where needful. The nave ceiling, with its lead 
roof, was raised over 4ft. by screw jacks to get the ceiling 
above the tower arch, which it formerly crossed. In this work 
Mr. Ragg was helped by Job Gregory (but lately dead), a 
builder of a neighbouring parish, and one of those plain men o! 
no extraordinary gifts whose simple, honest lives are typical o. 
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all that is best in rural England. During this raising of the 
roof, and indeed during all the building of many years, no 
Sunday services were omitted—an example to those restorers 
who find it needful in like circumstances to close a church for 
weeks or months. 

The roof once raised, the next thing to be provided was 
a chancel arch. Rain came in freely at the match-boarded 
junction which the miserable palterers of 1854 had left. No 
trace of the form of the original arch remained, so Mr. Ragg 
was free to design one, and the result is quite satisfactory. 
No mason worked on it—only farm hands. The squaring 
of arch stones is no easy matter, and when the farm 
hands had done, Mr. Ragg had to work all the mouldings 
again. Though ill, he determined to erect the arch by St. 
Bede’s Day. ‘After fixing the top left-hand stone, which 
was the last of the arch” (I quote from Mr. Ragg’s notes), “I 
came down from the scaffold. I knew that the men could go 
on after that, and | struggled home, asking them to do the best 
they could. I had to be helped to my bedroom, where I was for 
six weeks with rheumatic fever.” The men finished the wall 
above the arch, following the instructions which came from the 
sickroom, and Mr. Ragg afterwards built the gable and its 
cross. On the north side of the chancel an arcade was built 
by Mr. Ragg to include the one existing window. When, 
however, he found, embedded in the 1854 chancel wall, parts 
of a Decorated window, he cut out one of the blind arches 
and used the treasure trove for its original purpose. The 
arcading on the north wall of the chancel was carved in 
the solid. The triple shafts in the lower range are of 
gypsum carved by Mr. Ragg and polished by his wife. 
The east window of the 1854 restoration was a _ poor 
thing, small and ill-proportioned. Four weeks went to the 
making of the templates for a new one, which is seen in 
the exterior view of the east end, and fifty-six weeks to its 
carving. Comment is superfluous, for the window is sound 
work which will, when time has tempered its edges, bear 
comparison with many a Decorated window wrought in the 
fourteenth century. The reredos of 1860 was rearranged and 
enlarged by a mosaic of odd scraps of porphyry and Italian 
marbles, which were given to Mr. Ragg bya neighbour. The 
floors were lowered and relaid; the foul soil which brought dry 
rot into everything was removed. The screens were made from 
old timbers salved from demolished buildings in the locality. 
The 1860 font was discarded and replaced by one of Edward ILI.’s 
time rescued from a parsonage garden. 

But space fails me, and I must say a word as to the interior 
carving. Mr. Rage made a rule which one could wish were 
universal among restorers. He carved nothing but nineteenth 
century work. As he proceeded with the refacing of the walls 
and other repairs, scraps of carving came to light, which had 
been used simply as rubble by earlier restorers. By infinite 
thought and patience he worked out their original position as far 
as possible. He replaced them as the work proceeded and they 
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CHANCEL AND CHANTRY: EAST WINDOWS COMPLETED. 


could be restored to their first use. As to his own carvings, it is 
no disrespect to Mr. Ragg to recognise that they are by the hand 
of an amateur. I can well imagine a professional carver smiling 


at a certain crudity of execution, though that is not to say the 
work is out of drawing. I. prefer to offer my homage to work 
that has the stamp of a fine simplicity. When a man attacks an 
art without being educated to it, and without the means of profit- 
ing by the accumulated experience of his forerunners in the 
cralt, he is apt to repeat their mistakes. He will also, if he 
work in such a spirit of sincerity as did Mr. Ragg, bring to 
birth again the vitality of the early work. This medieval 
craftsman, born out of due time, had no training in drawing or 
modelling and attacked everything with chisel and mallet 
direct. The very leaves were hung on the wall beside him 
as he worked. “The poppy” (I quote again from his notes) 
“orew in my garden, the amaryllis was borrowed, the sea 
weed was sent from Jersey, the campanula was of a plant 
I brought from Switzerland.” The heads of Faith and Hope 
and Purity I found severe in expression, almost grim. They 
show, perhaps, the measure of the man who carved them, as he 
battled against difficulties on every side and struggled with 
work congenial indeed but laborious. In Quorsum? a poem 
by Mr. Ragg, embraciag mystic concepts of the “ whereunto ” of 
human life, the questionings begin with “ The Work of Storm,” 
This utterance is a cry of human suffering, and its echoes linge1 
round the carved Virtues. In this work it is not difficult to 
appreciate a quality which is the outcome of frequent ill-health 
acting on a physique already delicate. 1 must not omit to say 
that some of the wood-carving is due to the chisel of Mrs. Ragg, 
who with hand as well as encouragement was a true helpmeet. 
This is but a bald narrative of what seems an unique work 
of reparation. The readers of Country Lire have read many 
harrowing tales of evil deeds done in the name of restoration, 
and happily of some few pious acts. The conscience of all who 
are interested in the preservation of the art of our forefathers 
is increasingly alive to the value of protests against acts 
of vandalism. It would need a book of moderate dimensions 
to describe the infinite care and solicitude with which the hero 
of this article measured and coaxed each stone as it came to light 
under the coats of unlovely plaster with which the men of 1824 
and 1856 covered their evil deeds. ‘That Mr. Ragg made some 
mistakes he is the first to acknowledge. ‘That he found a 
desolate and half-ruinous wreck, and left it a sound and dignified 
building, fortified against wind and weather for the worship of 
many generations, I trust these notes have done something 
to show. Few can hope to add to such enthusiasm as his the 
gift for acquiring skill in the building crafts. Many can 
imitate the spirit of thoroughness, sincerily and reverence in 
which he gave back to the parish of Marsworth a church made 
worthy of a place among the notable churches of England, and, 
above all, a monument to the zeal and discretion of one man, the 
Rev. Frederick W. Ragg. LAWRENCE WEAVER, 
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NILE Sir Wilham Heathcote who bought the Hursley this social position by marrying a daughter of the Earl of 
estate in 1718 was a grandchild of Gilbert Heathcote, Macclesfield. His son Thomas, on the other hand, preferred 

\ldermi yf Chesterfield in Derbyshire and father beauty to blood, and mated with the village carpenter’s daughter, 

of seven sons, who all engaged in trade and were ‘‘a very lovely girl of irreproachable character.” The distin- 

uccesstul Met int Adventurers. The eldest, Gilbert, guished member of the family was her great-grandson, the fifth 

was a founder of the Bank of England in 1694 and Lord Mayor baronet. ‘* A perfect specimen of the old-fashioned, high-bred, 
m 174 He was also prominent as a member of the East highly cultivated country gentleman” was Chief |ustice Coleridge's 
India Company and of the Eastland Merchants. At a meeting description of this parson’s son who obtained an All Souls’ 
of the latter company, at which Peter the Great was present, we Fellowship and, in 1825, succeeded an uncle in the baronetcy 
hear of Heathcote addressing the Czar in High Dutch. He was and the  Ilursley estate. Although he became a Privy 
made a baronet in January, 1733, and seven days later he died Councillor he never took any leading part in public affairs. But 
ery rich, leaving large landed estates, which have passed to his he was universally esteemed and respected, and in the High 
descendant, the present Ikarl of Ancaster. His brother Stephen Church circles of fifty years ago he was well known as the 
was also a Director of the East India Company, and died in 1703, lifelong friend of Join Keble, whom he presented to the Hursley 
aving a young son, William, who seated himself at Hursley living in 1836. When the poet-priest died, thirty years later, it 
en he was twenty-five years of age, and was made a baronet was under Sir William’s roof that the meeting took place at 
in the same year that his uncle obtained his death-bed honour. which it was resolved that an Oxford college should be built and 
The new house was built at a cost of £14,000 before its owner endowed as the most fitting monument to the author of the 
became Sir William, and he lived on till 1751. He added to “Christian Year.” Mr. Butterfield, as a leading Goth 
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very small space bounded by the high wallof narrow sympathies. 
lo him architecture was the mode of building practised during a 
few generations in mediazval times. He seems to have been 
totally unable to appreciate the character or discern the merits of 
other styles. When, therefore, he was appointed to ‘ restore” 
William of Wykeham's College Chapel at Winchester, he had no 
doubt whatever in bis own mind that any work to be found there 
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dating later than the fifteenth century was mere rubbish, fit only 
to be cast out. The fact of its being a fine product of 
a fine style and of its having great historic interest in that 
particular place could not for a moment 
balance. It was not Gothic. Therefore it must 
was a terrible thing that a man with such strangely 
tracted been given free hand 
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Winchester Chapel, which was rich in those splendid examples 
of woodwork which we owe to the association of Wren and 
Grinling Gibbons. During the last years of Charles I1.’s reign 
Wren was busy at Winchester not only for the King, but for the 
bishop. The scheme for a great Royal Palace proved a fiasco. 
Only a small portion of it ever was built, and no Sovereign ever 
inhabited it. The same fate threatened the episcopal residence 
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f Wolvesey, for Bishop Morley died before Wren had got far 
with ind rece rr “never minded it.” But the iong 
eleve vindowed tront that was completed is one of the most 
) htful of Win r’s build , and the chapel screen is a 
well-ce ed thou ery pla example of ihe day. In 
complete contrast with it mplicity is the ric’: decoration of 
{ 2) W rk Wil 1 Wa it the same peri rd introduc ed into the 
Colleve (¢ ipel, The date on the rain-water-head of Wren's 
hall at the College—known as ‘School"”—is 1684, and the 
refitting of the chapel was no doubt undertaken then or rather 
iter. Wren | a considerable number of similar undertakings 

ind, of whi the earliest was that at Pembroke Colleve, 
Cambridge In the later examples the hand of Grinling Gibbons 
ippea n t irvings, as in the chapels of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and of Hampton Court. But none of them excels, if any 
equal, what Winchester College once possessed. At Hampton 
Court there is little decoration except in the friezes and bench-ends. 
\t Cheisea Hospital there is richness about the chancel, and there 
ire some beautifully executed perforated panels to the altar railing. 
lhe same scheme of perforation, carried to its highest pitch, 


ippears in two large panels tothescreenat Trinity College, Oxford. 
But it was nowhere used more freely or executed more admirably 

an at Winchester, where the screen had six of such panels of 
large e and smaller ones in the double doors. The altar rails 
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were carried out in the same manner, and the great scrolls of 
vcanthus fohage varied by flowers are practically the same 


design as that used on the staircase at Sudbury Hall in Derby- 
shire, where the string has the’ bay-leaf wreath ornament which 
was used on the entablature at Winchester College. Some of 


the finest examples ot this highly modelled perforated work occur 
neither in the chapels nor on the staircases of the time, but in 
ollege libraries where the doors to the compartments devoted to 
rare books and manuscripts are thus contrived. The finest are 
it Queen's College, Oxford, where the library was designed by 
Wren and carried out under the directions of his assistant, 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, who was also his understudy for much 
o!| his Winchester worl Such doors also occur in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, erected by Wren in 1675, though 
his drawing for the bookcases is dated 1686, and_ that 
probably the date of much of the woodwork. This is of oak 
and was executed by Cornelius and John Austin, but the 
ipplied wreaths and other elaborate carvings in lime wood were 
certainly by Grinling Gibbons. ‘The perfection of the te« hnique 


Is 


of the woodwork which has been transferred from Winchester 
College Chapel to Hursley points to Gibbons having had a hand in 
it. Its sumptuousness is by no means limited to what were the 
inte-chapel screen and the altar rails. The walls of the chapel 


vere lined, not with plain panelling as at Hampton Court and 
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Chelsea Hospital, but with a highly enriched wainscoting. The 
scheme was very much the same as at Farnham, where Bishop 
Morley, who started the building of the Wolvesey Palace in 
1683, had made large alterations some years earlier. The some- 
what coarse handling of the wood-carvings in the Farnham 
Chapel shows that they belong to the pre-Gibbons period and 
are in strong contrast to those of the College Chapel. But the 
designs are quite similar. The large panels are bordered with 
carved acanthus mouldings and are surrounded, where they 
meet the stile, with a narrow moulding which breaks at the top 
to enclose a space sufficiently large for a display of ornament, and 
yet leaving an interspace wide enough ‘or an importart carved 
motif, from which depends a long, narrow garland that enriches 
the stile. At Farnham, winged cherub heads support the 
garlands, while crossed “ palm” branches occupy the panel 
spaces. At Winchester College bay-leaf wreaths and swags of 
drapery and flowers replace the cherubs and palm, but the 
veneral disposition is the same, and the chief contrast is in the 
very superior technique which the Winchester work shows. 
How masterly in composition, how exquisite in handling was this 
magnificent product of a splendid period, this Queen of Beauty 
amid her compeers, may be judged from the illustrations. The 
effect is admirable now, and Sir George Cooper is to be 
congratulated not merely on possessing it, but on the successful 
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manner in which it has been introduced at Hursley. But that is 
but mitigation of the sorrow caused by its having been torn from 
its original and intended site, and of the astonishment aroused 
by the possibility of such Vandalism in a civilised society. 
acts, however, must be faced. Mr. Butterfield, one of the 
leading architectural authorities of his time, was convinced that 
meanly designed and contemptibly wrought imitations of Gothic 
work were infinitely to be preferred to the real and original 
products of the best heads and hands o! one of the most living 
and learned periods of English architecture. He saw neither 
beauty, use nor value in it. The whole was carted away anda 
merely nominal price given. The cak needed to produce it could 
hardly have been purchased for the money. It passed through 
several hands, and was owned by Mr. George Hubbard when the 
work of refitting Hursley was in hand. Sir William Heathcote 
had outlived his friend and rector fifteen years, and the meeting 
at Hursley had resulted in a fully built Keble College ere he died 
in i881. Agricultural depression had already set in, and Hursley 
had to be sold by his successor in 1899. For half-a-dozen years 
it was in the possession of Mr. Joseph Baxendale, but a second 
sale transferred it to Sir George Cooper in 1905. We have 
already seen with what good taste the house was enlarged and 
how a central entrance was determined upon. The whole depth 
ot the house—that is the space between the two old pediments— 
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is tran ned into a hall, and the Winchester College wood 
rk, with light addition and modification, has been fitted 
to it. The front door opens at ground-level, and the first 
t 1ort ali hasa airway rising to the height of the floor 
the min ys of the house. Che altar railing is contrived 
the b trade of a gallery in front of the screen, through 
t nan f the hall is reached except for two 
Copyrigt WEST S/DE 
fire pla ‘ in the manner of those at Hampton Court, the side 
walis are entirely occupied by the original panelling and doot 
ways of the chapel. So perfectly has the condition in which 


they left their old home been preserved, that the initials of many 


an old Wykehamist may still be seen incised on one of the doors 
which must originally have been placed well away from the 
master's eye. Needless to say that there was no similarity 
whatever between the view of the value of these wall linings 
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when he let the college authorities 


held Mr. Butterfield 
and by the vendor when Sir George 


part with them “fora song,” 
Cooper recognised in them the apt and adequate fittings for his 
| - The first sum needs multiplying many a score of times 
to bring it up the level of the second. And the moral of 
this story is that when expert opinion is sought it is well to 
»btain it from one who is « apable of taking a broad view of his 


by 


all. 
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BALLROOM 


OF 


dwarfed his mind and sympathies to 


subject, and has not 
almost a condition of mania. 

The hall at Hursley has not the historic interest which 
attaches to rooms that still contain the woodwork originally 
designed for them, like the magnificent examples at Petworth and 
at Nor does the Hursley woodwork exhibit such 
istounding tooling Grinling Gibbons and 
Watson reached in those cases. But asa matter of design it is 


Chatsworth. 


cleverness of as 
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really better from its very reserve, while nothing can excel the 
delicacy and crispness of the carving. It stands, therefore, in 
the first line of English work of the period, while the Hursley 
ballroom shows us what France could do under the influence of a 
slightly later school of decorative art. This great saloon occupies 
the whole of the east wing except its southern end, which is part 
of the drawing-room. The walls are lined with magnificent 
boisertes in the Louis XV. style. They are almost entirely 
original, only a little new having to be added to complete the 
quantity required. The material is oak, kept pale in colour, and 
with all the ornamentation gilt. The choicest of the carved 
portions are in the entablature which twin masques divide into 
panels. In each of these hangs from a ribbon a composition 
of oak leaf sprays, garlands and implements. The last are much 
varied—musical instruments, wind and string, alternate with 
weapons, such as darts and sheaves of arrows, or swords 
associated with a helmet. Here and there, too, the central 
object is a sun’s face with rays. The whole of this sumptuous 
lambris, with its dividing pilasters richly ornamented and ending 
in capitals composed after the Corinthian order, resembles the 
work of Jacques Verberckt, the young man from Antwerp who, 
at the age of twenty-five, was engaged on the redecorations of the 
Queen’s apartments in the Palace of Versailles. This was in 
1730, but as designer and decorative sculptor he continued to be 
employed on and off at Versailles for forty years, and was con- 
temporary with Frangois Boucher, who returned from his Italian 
studies in 1731, and at once became a most popular painter of 
classic compositions and pastoral scenes. He supplied designs 
for the Beauvais Tapestry Works and in 1755 became inspector 
at Les Gobelins. The woodwork at Hursley is a mere 
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FLOWERS IN THE WOODLAND. 

HE woodland surrounding the home has usually the 
attributes of everything that is beautiful in Nature 
the Beech, Oak, Holly and the other native trees and 
shrubs that make life pleasant in the country at all 
seasons of the year. I am thinking of the natural 

woodland; but this may be made to appeal more directly to 
those who have a love of good gardening in their hearts if some 
of the woodland flowers, or at least those flowers that give the 
most beautiful pictures under such conditions, are included. <A 
few years ago in a wide ditch—damp, but not filled with water 

| planted a colony of the Moon Daisy (Pyrethrum, or Chrysan- 
themum uliginosum), as it is called in books, the flower of the 
moon, a pale white Daisy, with sheaves of blossoms tossed about 
in the autumn wind. The plants grew amazingly, revelling in 
the damp soil and shade thrown from the hedge, and in the 
moonlight one could see the moving flowers, a gleam of silvery 
white that recalled to mind the whitened stems of the Rubus 
biflorus when the leaves have flown. 

“Woodland”’ usually suggests a place where little moisture 
exists; but this is not always so. Spongy soil, the result of a spring 
or a low level, is frequent on the outskirts of woods, and in these 
places, in wild groups without any set design, just as if the plants 
had been thrown there, the Moon Daisy displays its most perfect 
beauty, and there, too, the tall Sunflowers (Helianthus orgyalis) 
and kinds o! willowy growth give a touch of colour much needed 
in the autumn of the year, colouring that is in harmony with the 
browns and greys of the surrounding stems and leaves. The 
Starworts, or Michaelmas Daisies, are the flowers of the autumn 
for the fringes of the woodland, with an occasional group in a 
clearing of trees, which is usually without flower-life at all seasons. 
A few days ago I saw a group of the Aster called Robert Parker, 
a tall, leafy, vigorous kind, bearing large flowers of the softest 
lavender blue. I wondered, walking on a distant path, what 
that sunlit flower could be, and, on approaching it, there was an 
old favourite, a soft shade of the most exquisite of colours, with 
the deep green leaves that fitted into the untutored framework 
in which they were set. There is the gardening of the border 
and gardening of the woodland, and the woodland deepens in 
interest when flowers are used suitable for their surroundings. 
The name of shrubbery recalls to mind a dreary shrub waste, 
Privet, Aucuba and other things fighting for mastery, or perhaps 
some conifer reaching to the light in its efforts to preserve its 
existence; but the well-planted shrubbery, with flowers to lighten 
the surface of foliage, is a pleasant feature, and the Aster is 
picturesquely beautiful when among shrubs of moderately low 
growth, of which Rhododendrons and Azaleas occur to mind. 

Some years ago | spent a few days in one of the most 
beautiful gardens in England. It was early October, and the 
Starworts were in their full glory, waving masses of flower-laden 
stems thrusting themselves above the dense growth of foliage. 
Thousands of bees seek the nectar of the flowers, and on a 
warm late September day the air is filled with a faint scent 
and a drowsy hum. Blue of varying shades distinguishes 
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background and framing ‘or a set of tapestries from his designs of 
the very highest type and quality. They are of the pastoral kind 
so much affected by the extremely artificial society for which they 
were made. Amid classic ruins, or urned grottoes, or * horrid 
crags,” groups of elegantiy dressed maidens and youths fish and 
play and make love. The north end of the room has a railed-in 
musicians’ recess, and this is occupied by the largest of the 
tapestries. Some extremely active and noisy folk disport them 
selves gaily and openly close to where snaring nets are set for 
birds, and yet several well-grown and foolishly confiding members 
of the winged tribe are descending to be caught in the most 
obliging manner. There is a complete and audacious unreality 
about the whole set of these sumptuous hangings which perfectly 
reflects the mental habit and mode of life of the favoured few 
under the ancien régime who were to have so terriblean awakening 
to brutal truths after 1789. The great tapestry of the bird- 
catchers is signed, and so also is one of the squares, only there 
the signature is reversed. ‘The inscription F. Boucher p*t is 
worked into the cushion of one of the large armchairs 
part of the great suite of magnificent furniture which the room 
contains. 

We shall hope later on to illustrate more fully and refe: 
again to this exceptionally fine output of the French looms during 
the last of their halcyon days. Hursley is a great house full 
of treasures, wisely selected and tastefully disposed. There 
is abundance without plethora. ‘There is no sense of clutter and 
confusion, but of ordered sufficiency and careful placing. The 
objects are numerous and varied, but they can be seen to 
advantage, and as they are worth seeing, this is a very important 
though often neglected detail. Be 
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the Starwort, blue as dark almost as the Gentian and as light 
as the little Speedwell—a study in blues, and creating a picture 
of colouring that appeals to the true artist. In this same garden 
recently large masses of Aster acris and A. Amellus were among 
some Apple trees, the blue shades covering the soil and leading 
the eye to the bending leafy stems above. 

A most impressive garden picture is the Aster bessarabicus 
grouped near Scots Fir—deep blue against the dark green of 
the plumy tree branches, and a flower picture that may well 
be copied. Campanula lactiflora is a Bellflower for the wood 
land, a flower that should be more sought after for giving life 
and beauty to surroundings that are too often the reverse of 
interesting. <A variety of it is called cewrulea, and distinguished 
by blue flowers, as the name suggests; a warmer colour than the 
milky whiteness of the type, and for the same purpose may be 
used, the native C. latifolia. It is the soft, pleasant colouring of 
the flowers that gives charm to the woodland and shrubbery, and 
when once established the plants almost take care of themselves. 
In half-shade the warm rose purple of the Loosestrifes is 
clearly seen, a colour that gains from its association with the 
varying green tints of tree and shrub. Koseum superbum is the 
most beautiful form. It is almost unnecessary to write of the 
richness in growth and flower colour of the Lythrums by water- 
side, or of Lysimachia thyrsiflora, which seems happy in 
damp and dry positions, sending up its flower-laden stems in 
abundance, and the yellow colour is a foil to the blues of the 
Campanulas and Starworts. ‘The Piloxes should be grouped in 
half-shade and damp soil, but only kinds of one decided colour, 
such as Etna, a deep crimson, or soft salmon of the type of 
Coquelicot. 

A noble plant is the yellow Achillea Eupatorium, and 
as imposing are Senecio Clivorum and Telekia, or, as it is 
also called, Buphthalmum speciosa. ‘The flowers are intense 
orange and borne on tall, sturdy stems. ‘The plants | have 
named never show their full beauty in the border; they ask for 
the surroundings of the woodland, and with these conditions are 
delightful. Many of the more bushy Roses should be planted 
near shrubs, and one of the rarer species, R. Hugonis, will, | hope, 
be much planted in this way. 1 saw this Rose for the first time in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, where it is planted near other shrubs, 
and the shoots were bending almost with the burden of yellow 
flowers. The woodland garden may be a garden of flowers 
without destroying its natural beauty. E. T. Cook. 


RASPBERRIES IN AUTUMN, 
WHOLESOME fruits are welcome at all seasons, and to me one of the 
most delicious of all is the Raspberry, which, through the efforts of 
hybridisers, has a prolonged season ; so much so that it is possible to gather 
the berries in the month of October, even sometimes in November. I have 
several of the varieties in bearing, and as the planting season is at hand a 


note from the well-known fruit authority, Mr. George Bunyard of Maidstone, 


on the autumn Raspberries will be valued. [hese fruits, Mr sunyard 
mentions, are so ‘‘often overlooked in gardens that I venture to call 
attention to them now that the planting season is at hand. To get fruits in 
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perfection the cancs shou be cut down to six it *s at plantine time, th 
res lting spring shoots thin out to flour, iving the strongest, ind if these 
row tr y rive some support, mut do not bunch them together, Ka 

st 1 stan iree, t luse the damp weather at [rutting time, from Septem) r 
to November, will cause the fruits to rot if they are not kept apart, After 
| first vear keep the shoots cut down as before, and a larger number of 
canes can be left as the stools gain strength. In gathering the fruit do not 
handle it more than is necessary ; it is soft, full of juice, and if intended fo 
essert should be gathered with the stalk and used at once Formerly we 


ud only the White and Red Four Seasons (Merveille Rouge and Blanc 


Quatre Saisons of the French), after that the fine large rel Perpetuelle de 
Billard was introduced, ani Belle de Fontenay, which are much alike; but 
these red ones lacked the flavour and texture of summer berries Hybridisers 
wwe now given us this fin lavour in ‘Th Alexandra,’ raised by Mr. Allan 
Gunton Park Gardens, Norwich, and November Abundance, while the 
Germans send a very strong growiny variety —six feet high—called Everbearing 
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D'Horsay; or, the Follies of the Day, by A Man of Fashion, 
London: Willham Strats 1544 

NOVEL with a key has always won a larger popu- 

larity than is given to a work of mere fancy. It 

does more than entertain its readers. It brings with 

i a pleasant susp mot scandal,a g od h ype thata 

living man may cut real antics in a thin disguise. 
Especially was it welcome in an age which knew not the glitter 
of society journals, and whose love of gossip was imperfectly 
utistied by the arid announcements of the “ Court Circular.” 
Men of genius, not a few, condescended to trick their con- 
temporaries out with false names and borrowed plumes. In his 


famous trilogy, Disra sketched the years which preceded the 
repeal of the Corn Laws with the fidelity of history and the 
imagination of romance. His Monmouth and his Wenham 
issumed other attitudes, when they sat before the easel of 
Phackeray, though the originals were the same. And what th 
masters achieved lightly was attempted with equal boldness and 
less success by their industrious followers. There was a time, 
no dl ubt. whe = * DH wsay ; or, the ollie ot the Day,” set med 
a more faitoful picture of society than the immortal “ Coningsby,’ 
when its readers, flattered by superficial resemblances, and by the 
echo of a career, which they all knew, were convinced that they 
tood face to face with the intrepid heroes of a world which the 
most of them dared not penetrate. 

\nd the resemblances, if of the surface, are striking enough. 
John Mills, the author of “ D'llorsay,” if not the “ Man of 
Fashion" he boasted himself to be, possessed the quick eye, the 
ready pen, the cireless effrontery of the modern journalist. He 
knew how to make an instant appeal to his readers. The use of 
names so easily recognised as D’Horsay, the Marquis of 
Hereford, the Earl of Chesterlane and Lord Huntingcastle 
stimulated the general curiosity, and the boldness with which the 


vices and indiscretions of these noblemen were uncovered was 
a delight to those who caught no more than a casual glimpse of 
“high life’’ from the railings of the Park. There was a libel 
in every chapter—a libel so flagrant that the book was hastily 
suppresse d, and thus won the supremacy, which it has ever since 
retained in the booksellers’ catalogue 

rue to the moral sentiment of a raffish age, the author of 
‘*[)’Horsay”’ protests that he writes with the best possible 
motive. He aims at no other target than the general good. 
“TFearlessly and carelessly,” says he, “he has continued 
hi abours, and should the result of them prove to a single 
sceptic how fruitless it is to join the gaudy train of Folly, how 
painful to make pleasure the business ol existence, then Will 
they meet with a reward more than commensurate to the 
exertion.” Though it is unlikely that any human being was ever 
deterred from “ the gaudy train” by reading “ D’Horsay,” the 
book has a value for our generation, which it could not claim in 
itsown. It is an interesting chapter in the history of manners. 
lt preserves for us the details of life, habit and costume, which 
too olten evade us. The sportsmen and gamblers of a reckless 
age still live in its pages They come before us in the 
exagverated splendour of their attire—a splendour which seems 
a trifle vulgar, if we compare it witi the frivolous majesty of 
Brummel. The closely-fitting trousers, strapped tight beneath 
the boots, the coat thrown back with a studied ease as though it 
had been exposed to a sudden gust of wind, the marvellous 
expanse of scar!, the broad-brimmed hat—these are the marks 
by which you may know the heroes of John Mills'’s romance. 
Their taste in colours was brilliant rather than refined. The 
elegant Marquis himself is pictured for our admiration “ina 
loose morning wrapper, composed of a rose-coloured silk, figured 
with white flowers, and with the tips of his toes balancing a 
couple of intricately-wrought slippers.” The Earl of Chester- 
lane, we are told, was caparisoned in “a_ sky-blue_ broad- 
skirted coat with large gilt buttons, a crimson velvet waistcoat, 
a violet satin irf, sticking out like the inflated crop of a 
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Red Ine Four Seasons grows about four feet high, is of a dark crimson 
colour, of good siz+, but not equal in flavour to Perpetuelle de Billard; it is 
very useful for tarts and ices. The last-mentioned Rasoberry has very large 
fruits of a deep port wine colour, and grows about five feet high. The 
Alexundra develops canes from five feet to six feet, and bears very freely, 
producing fruits of excellent flavour for over two months, but I consider 
November Abundance the finest. The berries are larve, full flavoured, and 
shapely, and the canes are more vigorous than those of any other variety, 
often continuing in bearing from mid-September to mid-November, unless 
frosty weather occurs, Many other kinds which I have tested are grown on 
the Continent, but I consider those named the most satisfactory. Should the 
summer prove hot and dry, a mulching of half-rotten manure will increase 
the size of the fruits. During the past season they have grown luxuriantly in 


the copious rains. [he softer fleshed Apples when cooked in a tart with 
these Raspberries make a change after the Piums have gone. Every garden 
should have a row of these useful fruits.” Cc. 
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pigeon, and canary-coloured trousers.” And wonderful as 
are the hues of these multi-coloured butterflies, they sparkle 
rarely save in the artifice of lamp-light. The Opera knows them, 
where they applaud the divine Elisler and Cerito of the twinkling 
feet, where they threaten a riot if Tamburnini the tenor be not 
engaged, and where the green-room is their especial province. 
They gather about the green table at Crockford's, crying, 
‘ Seven’s the main. Eleven's a nick,” and losing their money, 
if not with the imperturbability of the dandies, at least like 
ventlemen. ‘Tired of punting, they forget their gorgeous raiment 
and go forth solemnly to increase their collection of door-bells, 
knockers, scrapers, brass-plates and policemen’s hats. Here, 
indeed, they reach the summit of their ambition. “ Policemen’s 
hats,”’ says one of them, ‘are the curiosities after all. 1 look 
with a degree of reverence at a policeman’s hat, particularly if 
slightly damaged.” And if this sport palls, they hie them to the 
Rookery and invite the patrons of that disreputable crib to 
scramble for red-hot sixpences. 

Such is the world which the Marquis D’Horsay dominates 
by his taste and talent, a world of debt and gambling, of elezance 
and sentiment, of brutality and chicane. He is the supreme 
arbiter of taste, the acknowledged sovereign of fashion. 
Wherever he goes, he is the model and despair of his admirers. 
Ilis whiskers, oiled and curled like those of an Assyrian bull, 
his tilbury, his hat, which he changes with his coat, his exquisite 
gestures, his pleasantly broken English, are accepted as worthy 
the imitation of all the bucks. So acutely sensible is he of his 
elegance that when he wins a thick roll of bank-notes he places 
them in his hat, “ for his pockets were not constructed for holding 
money.” And yet this magnificent ruffler lives, perforce, with 
sharps and usurers. His finest ingenuity is devoted to the 
dodging of bum-bailiffs, and his liberty depends upon his never 
emerging from his house, save from twelve on Sunday morning 
to twelve on Sunday night. In nothing, indeed, does he manifest 
Nis superiority more clearly than in vanquishing the greedy 
wretches who hold his “ kites.” Though now and then victory 
seems within their grasp, the Marquis always emerges conqueror, 
and the scene in which Sloughman, the bum, ousts the tiger from 
the back of D’Horsay’s cab and takes his place thereon is the 
best in the book. ‘“*1 must nab ye at last,’ says the bailiff, ‘so 
drive to heaven if you’re in the mind.’” The Marquis is equal 
to the cecasion. “* Desperate diseases,’ he murmurs to himself, 
‘demand desperate remedies. [must amputate thisbum.’”) And 
so, with amazing intrepidity, he drives him, cab and all, at a 
stubborn, surly post. There is a crash, the staggered horse 
fells upon his haunches, and the bum-bailiff is lost to view in 
the yawning abyss of a neighbouring area. 

Phis strange world, in which the heroes owe a pound fo 
every shilling the money-lenders permit them to spend, seems 
parted by many centuries from the world of to-day. Its customs 
and its speech are alike foreign. It is a time when trousers are 
discreetly called “ inexpressibles,” the right hand is always 
* dexter,’ a hat isa “ gossamer,” a man after a late night is said to 
be “ baked,” and money is known as the “rowdy.” Then it was 
that the famous Taglioni drag flew from the Gloucester Hotel in 
Piccadilly to Windsor, that sponging-houses and prisons yawned 
for the reckless debtor, that St. James’s was full of gambling 
hells, that life, in short, was as vay and free as raffishness could 
make it. And ail the while the sentiment, now known as Early 
Victorian, was universal. The same men who punted at Crock- 
ford’s contributed to the * Keepsakes” of Lady Blessington. 
They wept tears of sensibility at the woes of others as they did 
their best to compound for their sins and their debts. The author 
of * D’Horsay,” a true child of his age, aims at a useful purpose, 
and not merely puts the tritest of moralities in the mouth of the 
Marquis, but he leaves him in the last chapter resolute upon 
improvement. ‘‘I would escape from myself,’” thus he is 
permitted to soliloquise, ‘ ‘ like one frightened at his own shadow, 
and yet, go where | wil, the phantom must follow. Distinction, 
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I hate ye!’” In brief, that he may retrieve the lost days of his 
golden youth, he is left painting bad portraits in a luxurious 
studio! There, in a nutshell, is Early Victorianism, reckless 
in act and noble in word, easier to recognise than to explain, 
and now gone unregretted to oblivion, with the prize-ring, 
prunella boots, sponging-houses, and the soulful ditties 
of L. E. L. 

John Mills could do no more than give us a partial portrait 
of his eponymous hero. The wit, the grace, the light-heartedness, 
the generosity of the real D’Orsay escape him in the heated 
atmosphere of Crockford’s, amid a crowd of bum-bailiffs and 
blacklegs. The truth is that this undesirable companionship 
was but an episode in D’Orsay’s life. He was thrust into it by 
the extravagance of a naturally buoyant temper. He could not 
believe that there were any needs of to-day for which to-morrow 
could not pay. He was always quick to succour a friend, 
even with borrowed money, and he early sank into a morass of debt 
from which the largest income could not have saved him. But we 
must not confuse the accident of his life with its essence. The 
essence was a charm and an amiability to which all men and all 
women were quick to surrender. Tie brilliance of his smile, the 
magnificent gesture of his hand, gave him an easy victory in all 
society. Byron described him in his youth asa cupidon déchainé, 
and he justified the description until the end. “ When I used 
to see him driving in his tilbury,” wrote Captain Gronow, 
“TI fancied he looked like some gorgeous Dragon - fly 
skimming through the air.” But gorgeous as he was, partly on 
account of his gorgeousness, he was never a dandy, as the foolish 
have supposed. He had too much heart, too much wit, too 
opulent a taste for dandyism. His benevolence was unfailing. 
No man ever extricated a friend from a sponging-house with a 
more lavish hand or a more genial humour than D’Orsay. His 
wit, if it lacked the polish of Alvanley’s and Scrope Davies’, was 
finer in point and gaiety than that of the other dandies. Even 
his bitterest taunts were delivered with an air of good humour. 
Once upon a time Tom Raikes, whose face, it will be remembered, 
was pitted with small-pox, sent D’Orsay an anonymous letter 
and stamped the wafer which closed it with something resembling 
the top of a thimble. D’Orsay soon discovered the writer, and, 
meeting him in a room tull of company, exclaimed: “Ha! ha! 
my good Raikes, the next time you write an anonymous letter, 
you must not seal it with your nose!” But it was in his method 
of presentation that D’Orsay separated himself most clearly from 
his predecessors. The summit of Brummel’s ambition was to 
walk down St. James’s Street unobserved; to dress with a 
propriety so exquisite that he faded into the landscape. Far 
different was D’Orsay’s aim. His flamboyancy was calculated 
and intentional. He could not leave his house to step into lis 
tilbury — it is impossible to imagine him on foot — without 
attracting the notice of every passer-by. He wished to win the 
admiration of the crowd, to flit always in the mouths of men, 
and he was saved in the enterprise from bad taste only by a 
perfect sense of harmony. His imitators, it has been said, * fell 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of tigerism and charlatanism.” 
He was neither tiger nor charlatan,and John Mills, painting him 
with the colours of both, has missed the true aspect and character 
of his hero. Disraeli showed a far finer sense of his admirable 
qualities, and those who would surprise Alfred D’Orsay in 
fiction will seek him not in D’Horsay, the man of many wiles, 
but in Count Mirabel, the gay, enchanting personage who 
flashes like a sunbeam through the ardent pages of “ Henrietta 
Temple.” Cuarces WHIBLEY. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES, 


THE AGRICULTUKAL PROGRAMME AT THE COMING ELECTIONS. 

HE Chambers of Agriculture are supposed to know nothing of 
party politics in their corporate capacity, and such of them 
at least as are connected with the Central Chamber approach 
candidates for Parliament on exactly the same lines, whether 
they are Unionists or Liberals, Tne present programme is dated 
July, 1909, and appears in the form of questions to candidates, 

These questions are thirteen in number, many of them much subdivided, but 
the subjects dealt with are as follows: Local taxation, milk and tuberculosis, 
agricultural railway rates and conditions, adulteration, preservatives and 
colouring matters, law of trespass, land purchase, hops, beer duties and 
brewing materials, fraudulent sale of foreign meat, weights and measures, 
amendment of Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act. Most of these are old 
acquaintances, but that does not lessen their importance; and the fact that 
the items are, in effect, the same that we have seen for so many years only 
shows how successive Governments have neglected the interests of agriculture. 
With regard to local taxation the Chambers ask that such charges as police, 
lunatic asylums, roads and bridges, education, etc., should be paid for, 
largely, out of national funds. The milk question still being unsettled, the 
Chambers demand that, pending the report on tuberculosis by the Royal 
Commission, no further powers should be given to local authorities to deal 
with tuberculous milk or meat; that when the report is issued the question 
of tuberculosis should te dealt with in a Government measure applicable to 
the whole country, and that the compensation for slaughter should be paid 
for out of Imperial funds, Next comes ‘‘ Railway Rates,” and this great 
question is dealt with by a demand (a) for a Consolidation Act of Railway 
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and Canal Trafiic Acts; (4) the substitution of the Poard of Agriculture for 
the Board of Trade for the settlement of disputes arising on agricultural 
traffic; (c) that the Board of Avriculture be given powers to take proceedings 
in cases of general importance to agriculture similar to those possessed bv the 
Department of Agriculture for Ireland; (¢) that neither party shall be 
allowed to appeal from the decision of any court of law on any matter where 
the amount in dispute is under £20; (¢) that preferential treatment of foreign 
agricultural produce under any conditions shall be prevented. To check 
adulteration it is asked that a permanent Court of Reference shall be 
appointed to investigate various systems of adulteration as they arise, ete. 
The beer question is dealt with by asking for a redyciion of duty on pure 
beer, #.¢., that made from barley-malt and hops only, and an increase on that 
mae from substitutes. Further, that brewers and publicans shall be required 
to declare the ingredients used in the manufacture cf the beer sold by them. 
Fraudulent sale of foreign meat as home-grown to be dealt with on the lines 
of Lord Clifford’s Bill introduced in 1909. The oft-proposed Independent 
Agricultural Party has lately fallen into the background. Many believe that 
in such a party lies the only hope for justice to agriculture. 
ANTHRAX, 

The number of outbreaks of anthrax and animals attacked during the 
thirty-seven weeks up to September 18th of the present year tell a very 
di quieting tale. During that period there were 959 outbreaks, and 1,278 
animals were affected. These figures show a very considerable increase on 
those of the previous three years, and it is this fact which raises the gravest 
apprehension in the minds of agriculturists, both landlord and farmer alike. 
The actual numbers are as follows : 


Weeks. ( utbreaks inimals attacked. 
1909 — 37 — 959 see 1,275 
1go05 one do, : $03 aeate 1,070 
1907 — do, pw 806 = 1,070 
1906 eee do, eee 657 957 


The worst feature of the situation is the greater number of outbreaks. 
This obviously points to a widening distribution of the anthrax bacillus and, 
of course, it multiplies the chances of further outbreaks, for there is always 
the risk that the disease is not stamped out in every case of attack, The 
increasing prevalence of the disease has led many people to incline to the 
belief that sheep were partly responsible for its propagation, Thousands of 
sheep die every year, and when the cause of death is not apparent, it is 
attributed to ‘‘sickness ” cr inflammation, names which undoubtedly cover 
many cistinct diseases, Might anthrax not be the cause of death in many 
cases? Mr. Stockman, the head of the Veterinary Department of the Board 
of Agriculture, gives no countenance to this suggestion, and_ states 
that the evidence points the other way, namely, that sheep are not 
responsible to any extent for the spread of anthrax, IIe shows, 
however, that the disease may be spread in mysterious ways, and a 
particular case is specified. A farmer whose holding had hitherto been free 
from the disease for at least ten years top-dressed a grass field with bone 
manure, and a year afterwards, when his cows were turned out to grass, three 
out of nine animals died of anthrax within a week, and a careful investigation 
of the circumstances pointed to the bone manure as the source of the infec- 
tion. Sixteen or eighteen years ago the writer had something to do with a 
case where four horses were attacked within a few days of each other; three 
died and one survived, They had been grazing in a very old permanent 
pasture field which had shown no trace of disease before, so far as was 
known. The field was top-dressed with lime after the outbreak, and since 
then there has been no recurrence of the disease. In this case either the 
measures taken to destroy the bacillus have been successful or the attack did 
not originate in the field. I am inclined now to the view that the disease 
was imported in something brought on to the farm. The disease attacks man 
just as readily as it does horses or cattle an/ is just as fatal. J. C. 
FRUIT. PICKERS. 

The other day a nearly fatal accident occurred to a farm labourer who 
was gathering fruit in an orchard by reason of a bough giving way and 
throwing him out of the ladder. I know of no more arm-aching, tiresome 
task than apple-gathering all day. It is not so much the mere picking 
as the reaching for a branch, and the straining to get hold of the choicest 
fruit at the end of a spray, where the best fruit is generally to be found. 
Large numbers of choice pears are annually wasted throush the inability 
of the fruit-pickeis to reach them, many, and quite rightly too, preferring 
to allow the fruit to remain or to be shaken down rather than risk 
their neck up a ladder placed against a thin and swaying limb. Much 
of this risk can now be obviated by purchasing a reliable fruit-gatherer ; 
these can be obtained with poles reaching as high as 2oft. or 3oft. 
from the ground, If the labourer goes up a ladder and gathers all that 
comes easily to hand, it is easy then to go round the exterior of the tree and 
gather those that are left. At one time these pickers were somewhat crude 
and damaged a lot of fruit. This year I have been using one with which I 
could gather such soft-fleshed fruit as plums without the slightest injury to 
the fruit, and gather them pretty quickly, too, I find these pickers very 
useful with young standard trees, which are often injured or rendered liabie 
to canker by persons getting up into the heads and reaching after the fruit, 
thereby breaking the branches or barking them. ELDRED WALKER, 

REVIVAL OF ‘* FASHION” IN SHORTHORNS, 

After the great collapse in the fancy values of certain families or tribes 
of Booth and Bates descent at the end of the last century, it was supposed 
that the days of fashion were over and that never again would breeders set 
up animals claiming descent from certain cows as having a kind of 
patent of nobility, to the exclusion of others equally well bred and 
sometimes of superior merit, The taste (I suppose it will not do 
to call it a craze) for certain lines in direct descent from Kirklevirgton has 
never quite died out and of late years has revived. This is not surprising to 
those who are familiar with the grand style of the best Bates cattle, and also 
the wonderful prepotency of a Duchess bull; but there are plain indications 
of the rise of a new “fashion,” which is taking strong hold on a large class 
of breeders. It is true that the half-dozen families which now form the selec 
inner circle, sprung from the old herd at Sittyton, are only fetching hundreds 
instead of the thousa ds once commanded by the Duchesses; but the 
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during the day, but locked up safely at night. Watching their opportunity 


from safe cover, foxes make their attacks in broad daylight and work wholesale 


destruction. I know a farmer who lost over 100 white Leghorns in this 


way, and was obliged to abandon his newly-adopted system, as, 02 applying 


to the Hunt, he was told that thev conld not compensate ‘‘ unless better 
care was taken,” The National Poultry Organisation Society has been 
discussing the question, and it considers that the development of the 


poultry indus:ry is seriously threatened by the fox trouble. It is a very old 


but aggravated a delicate position 


As an old fox- 


one indeed, comes in an form, and 


may arise which every lover of genuine sport would deplore. 


hunting farmer, I confes: I can see but one remedy, viz., that of opening the 


liberal manner when losses occur 


A Ts 


purse-strings in a sufficiently 
MATTHEWS, 





WW. A. Rowch VR. ANGUS HAMBRO 

}! are able to give some illustrations and an 

account oO another remarkable _ partridge- 

shoot, bad as the season is, almost 

universally, for this particular sport. Sir A. 

\cland-Hood’s shoot, near Bridgwater, was 

specially noticeable as being a driving shoot in the kind of 

country in which it was always supposed to be impossible to 

drive the partridge at all—a country of small fields, thick 
Sheltering fences 
and quick undula 
tion type il 
West Country. 
Here, at Milton 
\obpbey Sit 
Kverard Ham 
bro’ place, we 
nave a partridye- 


driving shoot still 


pretty tar in the 
West, for Milton 
is near Dlandtford 
in Dorsetshire—so 


westerly that only 
a lew vears ago the 
hooter ot be 
\ngla would have 


ist 


smiled at the very 
idea oft any 
real partridge- 
shooting—any 
really big bags 

berg po ipie 
there. He has, 
however, been 
taught better 
manners, mn this 
regard, since. The 
great bags made 
at the Grange in 
Hampshire have 
shown that the 
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THE PONY SHOWS INTELLIGENT INTEREST. 


THE SKIPTON DRIVE. Copyright 

partridge can be induced to fare well and multiply in the mor 
western districts, and at Milton itself the shooting is very good 
indeed in a favourable year and amid favourable circumstances. 
This year has treated the partridges of that country a great deal 
more kindly than it has done in the East. These birds did 
not have the fatal rains just after hatching which destroyed the 
young stock in East Anglia, nor did they suffer from the rather 
inexplicable attack of enicric and the muc h more common gapes 
which killed a 
great many in 
othe places where 
the 
one time promised 
well. It is only 
necessary to glan e 
at these pictures 
of the partridge 
shooting at Milton 
in order to gather 


shooting alt 


an idea of the 
nature of the 
country. It is all 
among the Dorset 
Downs, where 


heavy rains, if they 
fall, drain quickly 
off, and the young 
birds have a better 


chance for life 
than . where the 
low-level lands get 
waterlogved. The 
soil is not on the 
heavy side, though, 
of course, it has 
not the lightness 


of the Norfolk and 
Suffolk land. 
There is no 
necessity here 
for the elaborate 
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trouble about driving in the birds that 
there is among the sharper undulations 
of the country that was shown in the 
shooting pictures taken in the Bridg- 
water neighbourhood. It can all be 
done on as large a scale as in the 
great partridge-driving counties. The 
driving and the bags too are indeed 
on a large scale as a rule, although 
the day on which the photographs 
were taken, from which the accom- 
panying illustrations are reproduced, 
was, like many others this year at the 
very best moment for driving, so 
blustering that it was almost impossible 
to get birds to go as they were intended 
to. Only a few guns were out, and 
in all the circumstances the bag, 
moderate as it was, of fifty-one brace 
before luncheon was a very good one 
and implied fine shooting. There is a 
considerable extent of partridge ground 
on the estate, and some of it lies high 
up on the upper levels of the Downs, so 
that birds can be driven on this plateau 
exactly as if it were a flat country. 
The great feature of the Milton driving, 
however, is that there are places in W. 
which the birds can be, and are, driven 

off the downland, or off the height of some of its slopes, over 
valleys cutting into it, with the result that they give very high over the gunner are 
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true, no doubt, that the statement that birds passing straight 
clean out of shot’ is one that is often 
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shots indeed, and again and again pass over the heads of the guns 


at such a height as to be quite out of shot. It is perfectly all are apt to exagge 
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very inaccurately made; and there is not the least doubt that we 
rate the height of such birds beyond all due 


measure. This is especially true of the 
partridge, both because he 1s a small 
bird, and so looks to be further than he 
is from the shooter, and also because he 
very seldom does come overhead really 
high. The pheasant at a height is a 
more familiar object, though doubtless 
we olten over-estimate his altitude also 
very considerably. Tor all that, it is 
certain that many of the Milton part- 
ridges, as they vo over these 


44 valleys, 


are really and truly so high in the air 
over the guns below that powder and 
shot would be wasted on them. The 
birds which are within long gunshot 
and come hurtling down from heights 
that seem immense are very satisiac- 
tory to the shooter, probably the most 
satisfactory of all to kill cleanly and 
well, though it may be that they are not 
so difficult as a lower and more “twisty” 
bird. They have the advantage, at all 
events, that they are clearly to be seen 
against the sky—there is no obscuring of 
their outlines against the dark, ploughed 
land or against trees and fences. Pos- 
sibly ‘a little flattering” is a verdict 
we might pass on them, but certainly 
very sporting an ‘ 
more so 


1 agreeable shots, the 
partridges at these 
heights are not often seen. 


because 
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It will be ea inderstood, however, that, once the birds nephew, who 
ire thus high in the air on a day of strong wind, they become had inherited 
very difficult, if not impossible, for the beaters to control. As a it. <A great 
ruie, the beater ire } ta far below them as the guns, So that deal of atten- 
no waving of flags or shouting (if shouting be allowed) influences tion has been 
them. It happened so on this day at Milton; the birds went given to its 
wild, many never cam ver the guns at all, and naturally the improvement, 

ots that they gave were fast and difficult. Posted three deep especially by 
below the level of the birds’ flight, it is hard to devise any covet the importa- 
for the guns to prevent the birds seeing them. It does not often tion of fresh 
happen in these circumstances that there is a friendly hedge for blood. A cer- 
velter, and even if there were, the birds, at their altitude, would tain) amount 
look down over its top and see the gun behind. ‘To hide the has been done 
un properly there would need to be a box with a lid to it, and in this way 
by bringing 


in Hungarian 
birds, but Sir 
Kk. Hambro 
is particularly 
fortunate in 
his oppor- 
tunities for 
changing the 
blood, being 
the lessee of 
the fine For- 
farshire moot 
of Gannochy, 
to which 1s 
attached a 





considerable W. A. Rouch. Copyright. 
extent of low- VR. ERIC HAMBRO AND A NOVEL CARIKIDGI 
land shooting, CARRIER, 

including ; 
some good partridge ground. We understand that a good 
many partridge eggs have been exchanged between the Scottish 
and English properties, no doubt to the advantage of the stoc k 
on both sides of the Border. 

As a shooting place Milton Abbey has been less noted in 
the past for its partridges than for its pheasants. The conformation 
ol ground to which we have referred gives opportunity, as 1S 
obvious, for bringing pheasants over the heads of the guns at 
virtually any height that might, be wished. There are hanging 
coverts facing each other on many of the valley-sides, and birds 
pushed out from one of these to the other will fly across at a 
height of several gunshots above a gunner placed in the lowest 
part of the valley. There is no question here whether the bird 
going straight over is or is not within shot, and the only question 
is how far up the slope it is advisable to post the guns in ordet 
that they may get the pheasants just high enough, but not too 
high. ‘The woods are tull of a great number of roedeer, the 
descendants of a few which were introduted rather more 
than a hundred years ago, when Lord Portarlington owned 


the property. 





IV. A. Rouch, S TRAIGHT OVERHEAD. Copyright The down country is ext ellent for hares, and a good many 

were shot on the day when these photographs of the partridge- 
it would not be a promising situation from which to shoot driven driving were taken. It is reported to be a very bad year 
partridges—shut up in a box, with the lid over you. But, asa for hares generally, but this is a district in which they do 
matter of fact, when the birds are so high they do not take the not often fail. Ot course, it is not to be supposed that all the 
ame notice of a partridge-driving 1s 
gunner or other ; E on the magnificent 
object on the scale which gives 
ground as when these great shots 
they are flying overhead. The 
low, and the illustrations show 
hurdle screens for both these unusual 
the guns, which circumstances 
are shown in one of partridge- 
or two of the pic- shooting, and also 
tures, are quite the more common- 
adequate. If the place conditions 
birds were not so over such ground 


as is the usual 
arena for the 
sport. Each 
picture seems to 
explain itself quite 
adequately, so that 
there is hardly 
any | need for 
written comment. 
The total bag of 
the day was a 
hundred and a-half 
brace to four 
guns, but the 
sent owner, Sir birds were so 
ee eS plentiful, although 
a; tae © . so wild, that a 


from his own W% 4. Roweh, SHOOTING IN HOUGHTON LANE. Copyreht hundred and filty 


unobservant of the 
guns they would 
also, no doubt, 
pay more atten- 
tion to the blan- 
dishments of the 
beaters. 

Phe partridge 
stock at Milton 
has been very 
much improved 
since the estate 
came into the 
hands of its pre- 
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would doubtless have been killed to the same four guns had 


the weather been less tempestuous. Sir Lverard shoots as 
well as ever, and Mr. Eric Hambro, the late member for 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

N Mr. William Watson’s New Poems (The Bodley Head) 
there is a set of verses that would, if it were needed, give 
the clue to what the poet loves and what he hates in his 

craft. His “Lines Written in My Copy of Tennyson” 
addressed to 


are 


You phrase-tormenting fantastic chorus, 
With strangest words at your beck and call. 


He tells them they prance on language, force, strain, rack and 
rive it. What he admires in one who was a true “lord of 
language” are qualities that form the reverse of these vices. The 
true handmaids of song are order, proportion, measure and grace. 
It is the mere dabbler in poetry who sets aside convention and 
tradition. “ The kings of mind” bow to them “ with august 
submission,” 


the 
Muse’s 


For in vain is discord sounded 


Under 


praise ol 
wall. 
With ritual old she is there surrounded ; 


the mountain 


Her great decorum rebukes you all, 


it is well to understand, then, that Mr. Watson is “ sealed of the 
tribe of Alfred.” He indulges in no display of pyrotechnics, 
and searches for no effects that are merely tricky. And he has 
vision. Not only is his mind’s eye open to the march past of the 
human race, but he has an imaginative insight into the relatious 
and inter-relations of those who take part in it. There is a 
very short poem called “The Churchyard in the Wold” which 
shows these qualities at their best. It contains only eight short 
lines, but they paint in the softest harmony of colour a very 
perfect picture, which has the half-suggested sadness of fading 
sunset. Yet the story is as fresh as it could have been had Gray 
never written his elegy: 
I wandered far in the wold, 
And after the heat and glare 
I came at eve to a churchyard old : 
The yew-trees seemed at prayer, 


And round me was dust in dust, 
And the fleeting light, and Repose— 
And the infinite pathos of human trust 
In a God whom no man knows. 


Dignity and pregnancy of expression are united with simplicity. 
lhe language here, as in almost every other poem in the volume, 
will reward careful study. Mr. Watson’s vocabulary is literary, 
and at times too much sv, but it fits the subject here and it 
contains no word that is not easily understood. At times he 
is not so successful. For example, there is a drinking song in 
the volume which is a good specimen of its kind. It is full of 
go and almost sings itself. We quote a verse of it: 
Phe squire’s at the Hall with his kith and his kin; 

He'll drink like a hero till daylight begin, 

With hey ! for a bottle, with ho! for a bottle, 

A mellow old bottle of wine from the bin, 


Sing hey! for a bettie, a me/icw ola bottle, 
Sine hol for a bottle of wine from the bin, 
And sing hey! for a tankard, a right flowing tankard, 


Sing ho! for a tankard of ale at the inn, 


Now, of course, all this is begotten in the library. The hard- 
drinking squire and the parson mentioned are people of last 
century. Your Harry Lauder scores a success by presenting 
the drinking habits ot to-day. It is vulgar and most unworthy 
of a place beside ‘* Willie brewed a peck o’ maut,” but it is a 
transcript of drinking habits as they are. What a difference 
it might make to English history if Mr. Watson and those 
like him could be induced to write the popular songs! The 
national character cannot but suffer from intense familiarity with 
what is not only rubbish, but highly objectionable rubbish. 
But to redeem it knowledge of life must be added to culture. 
Mr. Watson’s reading carries him out of touch with humanity. 
Take, for example, his song, “ The Fisher,” which we quote for 
convenience of reference : 


The Fisher is a warrior 
Whose camp is on the foam, 
And he returns from victory 
sringing his captives home. 


Home he brings his captives, 
Beauteous to behold, 
Some in silver armour, 
Some in mail of gold. 
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Wimbledon, and Mr. Angus Hambro, the prospective meuiber 


or So orsetshire, shoot as well as they play golf, which is 
for South Dorsetshire, shoot ll they play golf, which 
saying much. 
TURE 
ms 
A little rest from warfare, 
And to-morrow again the field !— 
Where the burnished legions ail night long 
Ilave glimmered, and flashed, and wheeled. 
It conveys no impression of contact with the real life of a fisher- 
; } 
man. Tennyson put more of the life in two lines: 
Oh well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 
and, of course, the Scotch songs, such as “ Caller Herrin’,” The 
Boatie Rows” and “ There’s Nae Luck Aboot the Hoose,” are 


photographically true to the essentials of the calling. But what 
ever faults may be found with Mr. Watson’s style, it contains at 
least no “ lace and braid.’’ Most happily is it employed, too, in 


such a piece as ** The Mound in the Meads”: 


This is the mound that holds the slain 
Who came to the meads to fight the Dane, 
Who came to the meads from hut and hall. 
Fair-haired Saxons, lusty and tall, 

Earl and churl, and thane and thrall, 

For they went not back to hut and hall; 
On his golden bracelet swore the Dane 
That none should be left uncleft in twain, 
And this is the hillock that hides them all, 
This is the mound that holds the slain, 

For the Northmen spared not great or small, 
Ilim of the hut, or him of the hall, 

Earl or churl, or thane or thrall, 

And this is the barrow that hides them all; 
This is the mound that holds the slain. 


Hlere we have melody and word-music, and behind all the poet's 
vision. How simple, how pregnant and yet how equally free 
of triviality and over-emphasis! The touch is that of no minor 
poet, but of a master, and it is revealed over and over again in 
this volume. In the sequence addressed “ To Miranda,” there 
are many weak lines, but there are also passages which have an 
almost Miltonic richness and dignity. As an example we would 
quote three lines from the fifth of the sonnets: 


That you be sung, not in some artless way, 
But with such pomp and ritual as when May 


Sends her full choir, the thronéd Morn to greet, 
and the beginning of the eighth reads like the work of one of the 
vreat sonneteers of the English language : 


if all, 
Had only heard you speak, beyond thick screen 


I had never known your face at 
Of leaves, in an old garden, where the sheen 
Of morning dwelt on dial and ivied wall, 

I think your voice had been enough to call 
Yourself before me, in living vision seen, 


The tenth sonnet is so remarkable that we quote it in full: 


What if 
That cousin to the uranium of 


the fieriest Substance found of late 
the sur 
Should be a cause of all that we have done 
And dreamed and been? A source of Love and Ilate, 
Virtue and Valour—yea, and Beauty great 
As yours ?—And could all this be hid in one 

Impassioned seed through sons,—known to none, 


Hid in one God-sown seed of Life and Fate ? 


This was the Genie of the Arabian tale 
Sealed in a vial for a thousand years 
Under the ocean, till a fisher’s net 
Drew forth the vial, and the fisher set 
The captive free,—but shrank amazed and pale, 

When the loosed Afreet towered against the Spheres. 
Like Tennyson, the poet deals in this little poem with the subject 
brought before his curious mind by a scientific discovery ot 
to-day. ‘The last line suggests a memory of Keats. There isa 
charm which defies analysis in the following passage from the 
fourteenth sonnet : 

» « + too long I teach 

Truth to walk delicately in rich brocade, 

And hide my heart, with cloth-of-gold arrayed. 

I loved and love you——here is simple speech ; 

I loved and love you, who are out of reach ; 

There, take my secret stripped of lace and braid. 
It is Mr. Watson’s distinction in these times of verbose, chattering 
pocts that he composes in the manner of him who 

. « « would write ten lines, they say, 

At dawn, and lavish all the golden day 


To make them wealthier in his readers’ eyes. 
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A FELLOW OO} INFINITI JEST 
Masks and Faces, by Rober Ross. (A. L. Humphreys.) 
Ml ROUERE ROSs, who has long joy the reputation of a wit, anda 
fy ‘ = t into print during ti cours of the last three or fuur 
ntributions to various periodicals are bound together in this 
It is « to lormuiat an opinion upon them, Mr. Ross possesses 
i clever roller that is entir his own, Ile makes his point by means of 
rar + that comes into his mind, and generally he manages 
it ver ‘ ’ rt t tho who read with understandis , cinnot help 
la T rot jue essays as, for instanc the one called **Swinblake: 
A, i t L with Ilome Sarathrust S it was written, untor- 
t lv. Mir Sw wne has p | awav, and the humour reads now lke 
Ja) marriace meats that do coldly furnish fort a funeral feast.” 
\l : ther is to admire in Mr. Ross, it is impossible for him 
t ¢ vrane in i ve atinist becau too easily does he chose his 
' " nd his vimiration goes ut to many who are Ilittl more 
tha i iocrities, while | is constantly mistaking th central figure of a 
coterie for a man who is illustrious in England, Unfortunately, all 
t i to occasional passaves of duln ind obscurity, so that finally w 
rrive at th mclusion that Mr Robert Ross lacks training as a writer, 
Iliad he comn l earlicr it is possible that he would have hieved great 
PARIS OLD AND NEW, 
A Wanderer in Paris, by k. V. Luca (Methuen and Co.) 
PilOsk who have read Mr. Lucas’s ** Wanderer in London” will we'come 
i ** Wanderer in Paris,” and will find litth: need for the excu ulvanced in 
t preface wherein he says, ** This is a book about Paris aud the Parisians, 
vritten wholly from the outside, and containing only so much of that city and 
é sas a for er who has no French friends may o rve on a holiday 
visit Mr. Lue s concern has been with old Paris rather than new Phe 
Marais, tha rict of old palaces and museums redolent of ancient history, 
inal him Notr Dame he evidently sees with the eves of Victor 
llugo, Of Montmartre he finds Ileinsich Hleine’s grave the most interesting 
feature, at he waxes enthusiastic over the Cluny Museum, which he 
rib is “* an old curntosity shop carried out to the highest power, But 
t n the picture galleries that he is entirely happy In his gentle dilettante 
aay if wancef rom op sire to picture, introducing th reader io oO 
iwourit ifter another We cannot all share his enthusiasm for the Mona 
nor > the voluminous critici-ms which he qu tes at length add to 
her ttractiven t fortunately Mr. Lucas is catholic in his tastes so 
tl whether in the Louve w the Luxembourg he is sure, sooner or later, to 
trik A not yinpithetic to even the most captious car, With French 
history an French art of the best he is thoroughly at home. Ol modern 
Paris he spea with more reserve. Ql the lile of the boulevards he is a 


pectator rather than a participator, but he appreciates the breadth and light ol 


t treets, and the vay variens which vive the visitor to Paris that sense of 
being, if not in the country, at least within hail of i It was in the Tuileries 
Gardens he made the acquaintance of M. Pol, the tamer of birds, to whom he 
t with an occa mal sly iv at ‘al ws when he sees one standi i’ by; 
i} ponders over the epit pls in the dogs’ cemetery at St. Quen with the 
fecling of a true animal-lover Ilere is one of them: ** Ben-B-en: toujours 
rai, filéle et caressante,” A Christian might have worse. It is a pity that 
i rs bo which deal » eloquently with pictures the illustrations should 
not have been arranged to march with the letterpress; but they rarely 
o, and it is inritati to fod an account of the crowning of the Empress 


hhine confronting Ko lin’s ** La Pensé-,” or references to Mr. Siiaw, the 


ipostie of tlppancy, conlronting Van Eyck’s ** Vierge au Donateur 





The Edinburgh Review 


IN the new Adinhius the main su is are political, and deal with the 
Unit States Tantl, the British Army, our Relations with Germany and 
t Political Situation; but there ar several essays that will delight the 
purely literary reader One of them is called ** Thinkers and _ Lronists.” 


The latter of these two words recalls to memory the eminent Mrs 
Slipslop anal th comple nt that Jos phs treated her with * ironing,’ 
The word ironist is decidedly after Mrs. Slipslop. In ** Some 


Kecent Verse” the bards of the present day are marshalled for review, 


first among them being placed Mr. Charles Doughty. The reviewer 
deals in a very judicious manner with that extraordinary venus rhe 
fault found with him its that he ts prolix, and probably the reviewer 
is quite right im holding prolixity to be the worst fault of the 
p of the day, The others ‘called up to receive judgment are 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr Maurice Hlewlett, Mr. Herbert Trench, 
\Ir Ar r | | Legye, Mr tlenry Newbolt and = Mr. Alfred 
Noyes There is a good article on George Borrow and a philosophical 
ex ursus under the heading, **‘ What is Morality?” There is a learned 
ticle on th limitations of Egyptian art, and the issue is brought 


up to date by a paper on recent Polar expeditions rhe writer has much to 
say in favour of Peary and is not so kind to Dr. Cook; but he comes to the 
conclusion that the rival claims must be adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
geographical authorities of Ametica, and the decision arrived at by them will 


doubtiess be accepted by the world. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Jhe Giampse, by Armold Benneit, (Chapman and Ilall.) Lurgely 

Iped, we imagine, by the theories of Mrs. Besant and her followers, 
Mr. Ar old Bennett has contrived an ingenious romance, The soul of 
Mort Loring is tt lirom its body by a severe attack of angina pectoris, 
It oO on a vovag of discovery and, consick ring the short time it 
nas, wo s very har Tin cescriptions of these experiences are ingenious 
und far the best part of the book Much against his will Loring is 
compelled to return to his earthly “‘envelope” at the moment that his 
wife is in the act of committing suicide, Apart trom the ** occult” adven 
tures, the story is rather n: so Ww wiil leave the reader to discover for 
himseil why lnez Lor Was thus employed when her husband returned to 
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life. Mrs. Besant would probably fin! the treatment of occultism ” rather 
crule; but for the uninitiated it suthces. Mr. Arnold Bennett is a keen 
observer ; unfortunately, the results of his observations are not free from a 
subtle vulgarity, which peeps out unconsciously at the beginning of the book 
in a jarring ‘* preciousness”” in the descriptions of Loring’s surroundings. We 
liked the enthusiastic if slight appreciation of Maurice Ravel’s very beautiful 
music ; but the beginning and the end of the book are tuo diftuse Phere is 
no real interest in the love story of the middle-aged Mary and John Hulse ; 
nor has it any connection with the story exc pt in so tar as it shows Loring 
** pouring himself into them and spiritually coalescing with them,” which is 
what, apparently, he h ud learned to do in his aves Yout 7 ombe. 
Prosaic people will say that this was just match-making. After ** The Old 
Wives’ Tale,” this book shows an unexpected and disappointing weakness of 
construction, 

Zhe Lordship of Love, by Baroness Von Hutten. (Ilutchinson.) In 
Beechy, the heroine of her latest novel, the Baroness Von Hutten has given 
us a character as delightful in her way as the ever-memorable Pam, 
Beechy is a charming little pagan, all joy and high spirits; rather 
selfish and heedless, perhaps, but as kind as sunlight. [he daughter 
of an impoverished Italian nobleman and an English governess, she 
begins life in a poverty-stricken street in Rome called the ‘** Street of 
the Violin.” Left an orphan at a very early age, she runs about Rome as 
t paper-seller, disguised in boy’s ciothes, and in the same garb manages 


st into the chorus of an opera company who are giving periormances 





of ** Carmen.” It is at the tender age of eleven that she gets her first taste of 
the footlights and her first lessons in singing, and the glamour of the theatre 
was to hold her throughout all her life. After this early experience of 
opera she becomes maid in an orphanage, leaving that institution for a 
terrible ménage in Fulham, where she settles herself upon her Uncle ’Enry 
and Aunt Augusta, much to the confusion of that worthy pair of hot-gos- 
pellers. She starts her singing lessons again, develops into a famous soprano 
ind enters society, to be subjected to that ‘‘ lordship” which gives its ttle 
to the book. Lord Charles Cressage is the usual well-groomed, experienced 
roué with the possibility of loving “Sone” woman, Tle is not faithful to 
poor Beechy, however, and she suffers much unhappiness before the book 
comes to an unlikely *‘ happy” ending. These later passages are not the 
best part of a book the opening chapters of which are among the most 
delightful that this writer has given us. 

Zhe Lioly Mountain, by Stephen Reynolds. (John Lane.) After the 
success of that interesting picture of the life of the very poor which he gave 
us in ‘**A Poor Man’s House,” Mr. Reynolds seems to have developed a 
mania for instruction. He is plainly very anxious that persons of refinement 
and delicate sensibilities should study “‘life” as it appears to him and 


“ 


what he considers to be realities.” Tle bullies his shrinking readers 
into contemplating the boil on a barman’s neck, the pimples on 
his hero’s face and the general loathsomeness of everybody. A 
silly miracle treated with elephantine solemnity gives an excuse for a 


rabid attack on the halipenny Press, religious fanaticism and other matters to 





which Mr. Reynolds objects, but which are at all events humin, and as such 
worthy of sympathetic understanding. The tirade agtinst the cheap Press is 
sufficiently provincial to be pathetic. No one but an inhabitant of Trowbury 
could surely suppose the subject to be worth excitement, much less the 
hysteria with which it is treated in this book. As for Julia Jevp’s loathsome 
unpleasantness, memories of pretty hair and soft eyesin many Wiltshire towns 
make us refuse absolutely to believe that she is in any way true to type. We 
are convinced that Trowbury is not half as bad as Mr. Reynolds paints it. 

Zhe Tyrant, by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Methuen.) Were it not 
for her unusally keen insight into character, Mrs. de la Pasture’s innocent 
stories might occasionally seem too sugared and sentimental to give anything 
like true pictures of the society with which they deal. Her latest 
story, while appealing particularly to the old-fashioned reader who has now 
taken the place of the young person, gives an interesting study of a Welsh 
squire, one Richard Kemys, who in his domestic relations makes himse:l! 
perfectly intolerable to his wife and children, The petty tyrart is very 
accurately hit off, and his long-suffering, loving wife and his daughter Sophy 
are characters it is a pleasure to read about, 

Germaine, by H. C, Rowland. (John Lane.) Germaine might have 
been a distinctly interesting heroine rather in the style of Mr. W. J. Locke, 
if Mr. Rowland had been able to exercise some literary restraint. As it is 
the story is poorly told, The virtuous writer of improper stories, who is 
Germaine’s guardian, is merely tedious; and the hypocritical publisher, 
Brown, who grows rich by selling the work of which he is ashamed, is a 
tiresom: humbug. Germaine, hosever, is such a genuine conception that no 
inethciency of literary presentation can quite deprive ber of charm. 

All at Sea, by Lillie de Bathe (Mrs. Langtry). (Hutchinson.) The 
action of Lady de Bathe’s pleasant little story takes place on board an 
Atlantic liner, Lord and Lady Vernham are sailing on the same ship, but 
not together. Lady Vernham travels as Mrs. Renshaw, while her husband 
poses as a “flirtatious” bachelor; this situation gives rise to some amusing il 
rather obvious complications. 

dhe voter Maid, vby C. N. and A, M. Williamson, (Ilodder and 
Stoughton.) Lys d’Angely has ran away from her parents to escape the 
persecutions of a wealthy and entirely eligible suitor for her hand. On the 


Riviera she falls in with the Turnours, a couple of middle-aged vulgariavns 


4 
“ 


who are on a belated honeymoon and touring *‘ regardless ” in a 60 h.p. car 
Lady Turnour engages the heroine as motor-maia; her chauffeur has had the 
advantage of an education at Eton and Oxford, so that the ending of a 


lively story may be guessed, 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
Granite, by John Trevena. (Alston Rivers.) 
fne Medizval Hospitals of England, by Rotha Mary Clay. (Methuen.) 
King Charles, by Gerard Beidall. (Alston Rivers.) 
Che Intruding Angel, by CC ules Marriott. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Sir Philip Sidney, by Percy Addleshaw. (Methuen.) 
fue Lonely Lovers, by Horace W. C. Newte. (Alston Rivers.) 


\ LISt CF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE li 
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ON THE GREEN. 


Epitep By Horace 


THe Oxrorp TrKAM. 

XFORD UNIVERSITY seem to have the makings of more than 
a usually good side. By way of a start they have four of their 
last year’s choices left, namely, Mr. Denys Finch-Hatton, the 
captain, Mr. Hoomin, who was captain last year, Mr. Evans 
and Mr. Gidney, This is not a bad nucleus, and then they 
have two Freshmen coming up who are scratch players at their 
own clubs——Mr. Holderness from Dornoch and Mr. Macjonell from Aberdeen, 
We do not know these young men, as yet, but we do know the courses on 
which they appear to have learnt to play a scratch game, and know, too, that 
the honour of receiving no points is one that is not very easily earned at 
either of them. So that is good, so far Then there are still in residence 
Mr Leese and other good golfers, so that the trouble of the captain in his 
selection is likely to be rather because of the number than the scarcity of the 
good ones, No doubt, too, the fact that the University have now a Letter 
course within reach ought to count 
for something in their golfing 
strength. The founders of English 
Universities were ‘not enough 
in advance of their times to be 
carelul in placing them near 

good golfing ground, 
Put CHANGES AND CHANCES, 
The pendulum of golfing 
fortune or favour seems to be 
swinging, for the moment, rather 
to the disadvantage of Braid as 
compared with Paylor in their 
matches, For a long while this 
year it has gone the same way, 
Taylor having the advantage. 
Does it all mean that Braid has 
the slow-pendulum swing of the 
putter at less perfect command ? 
It seems, at least, to have been 
to a more slow putter swing that 
Taylor hes owed that wonderiul 
series ol successes which he 
started woth his championship 
win. At Woodbridge the other 
day Braid was quite unbeatable— 
in the morning round at least; 
but in the afternoon round there, 
and at Kidderminster later, Tavlor 
again turned the tables on him, 
and they had ‘* honours easy” at 
Minchinhampton, It is rather 
instruciive to see how one or 
other of thcse two, holding the 
upper hand for weeks, and even 
months, together, yet never seems 
to knock all the spirit right out 
of the one who is ‘‘ lower dog,” 
as we might expect. The lower 
dog always has the pluck to 
come up again as soon as ever 
the other allows him an oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps it is not given 
to all lempcraments to have this 
recovering power; but perhaps, 
too, it is only to such tempera- 
ments that it is given to be really 
first class in golf. At Minchin- 
hampton Braid won a match in 
the morning, 


matters in the = afternoon by 


but Taylor squared 


winning a scoring competition lor 
two with many strokes to spare, 


If we are to take our scoring 
competitio:s at all seriously, it 
might be good practice for us to 
play our matches by score now 
and then, instead of by holes, J. Hi. 
But it is a dull job. Let us not 
take our scoring competitions too seriously—that is the better way—and 
stick to our hole play 
MAYO AND FERNIE 

Mayo is a most indefatigable match player and is always ready for all- 
comers, He is clearly of opinion, with Mrs. Micawber’s papa, that 
**experientia does it,” and his great improvement in the last two years is 
probably due in no small measure to this hardening process of match playing 
to which he so unflinchingly submits himself. His latest venture was agains! 
young Fernie, the holder of the Scottish professional championship, at Troon. 
‘1 he match proved a very good one, and Mayo ultimately won on the thirty- 
fifth green—a result which is eminently creditable to both players. Mayo 
did well in beating on his own course a golfer who has clearly a future before 
him, while Fernie made a fine ‘ight against a vastiy more experienced player. 
He pre-umably had the eyes of his father, Willie Fernie, upon him and like- 
wise those of a large number of friends and well-wishers, and that is not 
always an unmixed blessing for a young golfer. It is a little trying for a 
plaver to have much cxpec'ed of him on his own Course, and, moreover, he 


expects such a very great deal of himself. He takes five at a hole and 





HUTCHINSON. 


remembers how he has been doing that hole regularly in four for weeks past, 
while the stranger is not so clearly conscious of what he might or ought to 
have done, Fernie appears to have been the victim of a sudden putting 
collapse in the morning round, which quickly turned a lead of two into a 
deficit of three. That is a thing that may happen to anyone, but it should 
happen less often at Troon than on almost any other course, for the greens 
there are generally beautiful—of a true, velvety consistency that invites the 
holing of long ones and makes the short ones as easy as they ever can be, 
Five SHILLINGS SWEARING MONEY. 

There are various ways of treating a caddie and as many varieties of 
treatment of a temper, and it is very certain that between caddies and 
tempers the connection is close and that there is a constant and mutual 
action of the one on the other. Up to a point it is, of course, possible to 
control both the one and the other, but then comes a point, reached by some 
masters sooner, by some later, at which the control of either ceases to be, 
humanly speaking, within what 
can be expected, and the outlets, 
as salety valves, are many Up 
to a point it Is po sible to 
deny yourself the luxury of 
swearing at a caddie; past that 
point you have to swear at him, 
and it then becomes a question of 
how you will treat him after your 
paroxysin has passed, and how hi 
will treat you both while he is 
suffering from its violence and 
alter. What happens sometimes 
is that he throws down your clubs 
and leaves you to carry them, and 
we have even known him assault 
his master, not only with winged, 
and stringed, words, but also with 
fisticutis and the throwing ol 
stones. In the midst of the pet 
plexities caused by the control of 
caddies and tempers and the bad 


work of the one or the other, the 


mode of salvation ound by an 
American golfer of our acquaint- 
ance seems worth attention, Ile 
ivrees with his caddie that for an 
extra five shillings a week he shall 
have the freedom of profanity, 
petulance, or whatever the mood 
may be that he specially wishes 
to express, at the caddie’s expense 
lle gives the extra five shillings a 
week, and it is agreed between 
them that he may swear at the 
caddie or find fault with him as 
the spirit moves him, It seems 
a very pleasant licence rather 
like buying a Papal indulgence to 
“go as you please.” The caddie 
calls the extra five shillings **ma 
sweerin’ money,” and thinks it 
cheay ly evmed, Of course, some 
would say that he lost his self 
respect, but they would be wrong 

he never had any. Perhaps a 


caddie is the better without it, 


HAINAULT Forks‘, 


) Municipal lini ie som 
lo 
Che “+. thing of a novelty in England, 
\ ~ $6 and there are comparatively few 
4 


courses where, as in Scotland, vou 
can pay your money and play 
your round without any further 
formality. Up till recently the 
course at Chingford in Epping 


Forest wa the only one of the 


TAYLOR. kind in th neighbourhood of 


London, Now there are two, since 
on Saturday last the London County Council’s new course at Hainault Forest 


was openel, and that in an agreeably informal manner which might 


copied by other clubs, Paylor, who laid the course out, was there, not, 
however, to engage in a single-handed struggle against another champic 

but to play in an essentially friendly foursome Ile entered into a successfu 
partnership with Mr. George Alexander, the chairman of the Parks Committee, 
and this distinguished pair just defeated Mr. Cochrane and Hugh Logan, the 
Hainault professional. Several other foursomes were played by members of 
the Council, including the chairman Che course is still young t has been 


got ready in a very short space of time nd it would be unjust to examine it 

very critically at present, since no artificial bunkers of any kind have yet 

been made. It is certainly long enough to satisfy the most exactins, but, 
' 


perhaps, the more attractive golf is to be found in the shorter holes towards 


the middle of the course, which are situated in sume pleasant, natural iting 





a 





country with seductive hollows d gullies, As far as natura 
there is plenty of gorse and broken country, and a wood to trap the slicer in 
one or two places Unstinted praise may be given to the spot itself, ar hi 


mu iicipal voller will, on a fine a ly, enjoy Ul hnest of views, 
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LIKE: 


where all this golf was played, would appear from the photographs to be very 


good indeed, rhe is fine, broken, sandy country, and the greens look 





excellent; altogether the kind of course that we shculd like to transplant and 
bring here by means of a magic ¢ pel 
RECORD-BREAKING, 

In these latter days we hardly seem to know what a record means, and 
hardly a week passes without record of the breaki: g ol one, Perhaps it 1s 
rather a pity that by a general consensus the word is not restricted te a score 
made in a scoring competition—we should then know where we were—but, 
vel, we want some mode of giving credit to such deeds of note as Harry 


Vardon’s wonderful 63 at Radcliffe-on-Trent and Braid’s scarcely less extra- 





ordinary 65 at Woodbridge ; and both these were made in mere matches of 
the exhibition kind. More lately, again, a lowest score on record has been 
made over the course of the North Hants Club by Mr. F. H. Hutchings, 
Mr. Hlutchings’s handicap is pias two at Worples on, so he ts evidently a 
marked man, though whether he ts related to Mr. Charles of that name, who 
had the unique distinction of winning the amateur championship when he was 
a vrandifather, we do not know, Phis record was 69, and this again was 
made in a match, We do not suppose there is any other game in which 


the making of records is more closely scrutinised than in golf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


lass ] y " ‘ le(t-har , ar cou lav a »0d 
yt tim i ime to the conciusion that he Was stand the 
wi t ur s | sibly priv history Of a telt-har d 
am llowever, a " ampion who does actually pla left 

is now arisen in the person of a young Austrahan, Mr. Clau 

| 1, whe " itely won the open championship ot Austr a, defeatir 
t only ail tl professionals, but also thos very form ile amateurs 
' Micha Scott ind = Mr Civde Pearce. here ire, olf cours, 
rood = lefi-ha rs here, but none who would be likely to win 
npionships, and Mr. Felsted’s victory wks a new and interestir 

cl They lead tl renuous golfing lif in Australia, as th 
llowing 1 nary 7 conseculive events, culled from the lusfraiasian, 
ows {) ( i mshnip, amateur champions p oubles champuionsl ip, 
inter-stat ! tch tropolitan Oper and amateur meetings with som 
l icap events thrown in; here, indeed, is a feast of golf, and if the 
\ustrali mateurs who t k part in all the events were not very tired men 
t the er { the fortnight, they must, indeed, be cur superiors in stamina, 
After this, our outery at th i tional strain of the International match 
n rs a pitiful wi rin The Sandringham course, near Melbourne, 

ritk SIZK Ol ADDERS 
fo tuk Eprrox or ** Country Lire.” |] 

“IR, I wonder if rn th summer of 1909 any of your correspon lents in 
various parts of the country have noted the unusual size of adders,  Ilere in 
the Cun riand dal veral very large ones have been killed. Dr, E. Eden 


Cass, the Medical Officer of Health for the district, has one preserved in spirits 


h, to the | i my remembran 27in. in lenyth, On October 6th, 
fellside | found a moribund adder 25in. in length, It had been 
erely bitten at the back of the neck. Would a weasel be likely to touch 
robably semi-torpid adder? Iwo or three summers ago an adder was 
ied winming round and round a pool in a stream flowing through th 
rout of Mr. J. Hl. Rea at Eskdale Green. his was 24in To the best 
i my recollection, in the New Forest the adders were from loin. or I tin, 
to Sin. in length, ther re ti ver 2ft. seem somewhat unusual, M. P. 
We have nitt th vove letter to Professor Boulenger, and append 
hi ' y -" & rs olf th size mentioned by your correspondent are 
tainly of very unusual occurrence For twenty-five years I hive been 
paying special attention to t common adder (Vipera berus), and I hav 
' ris o length, cali ind coloration ol 
, 15 specimer from Great Britain and 
Various perts if kurope Th larvest specimen 
I hav en meusures 7Oc.m., or 235in, I got 
it from a amekeeper near Dinant in Belgium, 
in ISo4. Phe next largest measure OSe.m, (Crow 
wou , Su x), 66 i Cromlix, Stirling; Elbeul, 
Normandy), 65cm ttock, Dumfries; Schnee 
re, Carniola), 63c. n Cromlix; Orval, Nore 
mandy: Kon ' l russia Dr. | rhton, 
in | littl book on ** British Snakes,” mentions 
" cimen from Monmouthshire which measured 
*Siin. According to |. Blum, who has made a 
statistical investigation olf the sam wider in 


Germany, and through whose hands hundreds of 


mens have passed, give Soc.m. as the length 
ol the largest measured by him Kk. Schreibei 
(‘Herptologia Europe’) aser s to the species a 
maximum ienvth wo 79m | have several times 
received information is to adders measuring over 
2. it., but in every « in which the specimen has 


been submitted to me tt was found that the state- 


ment was bas on a stretched skin, or on an 


xample of the ra nake, which grows to a muck 


WIKE FENCING AND STAGS 
{To rue Eprror or “ Counrry Lire.” |] 
Sit | enclose a photograph of the head of a stag 
ist as I shot it last month It is very similar to 
the incident described in Country Lire last week 


in this case, however, the stag was not strangled by 


the wire, but met his end in a_ less inglorious way. I afterwards 
unwound the wit (thick fence wire) from the horns, and it measured 
over 25 G. Db. W 


ritt ANTIQUITY OF CIDER, 
[To tHe Epiror or “Counrry Lire”) 
SIR, \t the Somerset Apple Show and Cider Conference, held at Shepton 
Mallet, Mr. John Higgins made a number of most interesting remarks as to 
the antiquity of cider One of the earliest mentions of cider was in 
A.D. 556, when Thierry, King of Burgundy, at a great banquet set before 
St. Columbius wine and cider, so that cider has been known for over 
1,300 years, When one of the earliest translations of the Bible 
was made, the translator, when he came across the celebrated phrase 
relating to strong drink, did not know how to express it exactly, and 
0, to pit it into English, he called it cider and wine. Probably the know 
ledge of cider-making, as well as cheese-making, was brought to this country 
by the monks of Glastonbury, many of whom, being Italians, were experts in 
the manufacture In 1679 « book on cider-making was brought out by 
Wurleds 





probably a member of the well-known local family of Orledge. 





Atthe same conference, the general satisfaction felt at the withdrawal of the 


proposed cider duties by the Chancellor of the Ex hequer was much 


minimised by the declaration that land of a value of £30 only per acre 


would be considered agricultural land. This means that practically the whole 
of the orchard lands of the West of England will come under another form 
of duty, and in many parts of Somerset cider apple orchards realise from 
{50 to £100 per acre, These have taken scores of years to prepare; in 
fact, a cider apple orchard gives little return until it has been plant 
twenty years at least, Many of these are situate far from bricks and 
mortar, or even more modern cuncrete; but, seemingly, they will have 
to pay just the same as though they were close to a town or a line 
of improvement, whereas low-quality, badly-farmed land will escape. 
Chis will probably instigate another vigorous campaign on the part of 


the cider men. —ELDKED WALKEI! 


SWEET PEAS IN) POTS 
[To tne Evrror or **Country Lire.” |] 
Sir, —Can any reader of Counrry LiFg give me information about the 
growing of sweet peas in pots? Mine were planted 


(three or four in 6in, po's) quite two months 


ago hey look splendidly healthy and well, but 
seem to have no intention of flowe ring. They 
are ordinary sweet peas, not winter-flowering, and 
have been in a cool house. I have quantities 
of winter-flowering ones planted only or in a 
pot, hoping they may do better C. A. Compe, 


Pierrepont. 

[We do not think our correspondent is likely 
to obtain any flowers from his sweet pea plants 
until the spring. Even if buds form they will 
probably fall before they open. Phe best thing 
to do with the plants during the winter is to keep 


them as near the glass as possible, and only just 





warm enough to keep frosts away, allording fre¢ 
ventilation whenever the outdoor atmospheric 
conditions will permit it. It must be remembered 


that the sweet pea grown naturally is a 
perfectly hardy plant, and any attempt to 
force growth rapidly in heat is certain to 


end in failure.-—Ip, | 


A SUCCESSFUL AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTY. 

{To tue Eprror or “Country Lire,” | 
Sir,—lIt rarely falls to any county to secure 
such signal success as Somerset has done during 
the past few weeks. To it has fallen the Cheddar 


; STAG’'S HEAD ENTANGLED WITH WIRKE. cheese championship at the Dairy Show, 


Messrs. Cary and Portch, Braton, being th 
winners. At the Brewers’ Exhibition the world’s championship for barley 
was taken by Mr. M. Ridler, Sparkhayes, Porlock, with Chevalier barley, 
Mr. G. Awood, Woodcombe, Minehead, being reserve for the same with 
Goldthorpe barley. The champion medal at the Brewers’ Exhibition and the 
reserve for the same went to Messrs. Tilley, East Compton, Shepton Mallet, 
and they also securea the championship for Old E 





glish sheepdogs at the 
Crystal Palace. Four leading honours in such a short period of time have 
seldom come West E. W. 





IRISH SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING NOVEMBER EVE, 
{To tue Epiror or ** Country LiFe.” } 

Sik,—La Samnah, or November Eve—sacred to the moon—was the second 
of the great festivals observed bythe ancient Irish, Superstitions regarding this 
season are still firmly believed by them and are chiefly connected with the 
dead. On this one night of the year the souls of the departed have power 
over all things; they hold festival with the fairies, drink red wine from fairy 
cups and dance to fairy music till- the moon goes down, when they return 
to their graves in the cold, dark earth till the next November Eve, when 


they spring up again in their shrouds and rush out with mad laughter 
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into the moonlight. By certain weird incantations the 
dead, on this eve, can be made to appear and answer 
questions, but for this purpose the dead body when it 
rises must be sprinkled with blood, for the colour excites 
and imparts to it for the time the power and semblance 
of life. Food, too, is left out for the dead souls on 
this their night of liberty. If it disappears, it is a sign 
the spirits have taken it, for no living being would dare 
to touch or eat food left for this purpose. The Irish 
believe, too, that all the spells worked on November 
Eve are performed in the name of the Devil, who is 
forced to reveal the future fate of the questioner. The 
one most generally used is to wash a garment in a 
running brook, hang it on a thorn bush and watch for 
the apparition of the lover who will come to turn it. 
Another spell is the building of a house. Twelve 
couples are taken—each being formed of two holly 
twigs tied together with a hempen thread—named and 
stuck round in a circle in the ground. A live coal is 
placed in the centre, and the couple that first catches 
fire will assuredly be wed, Lastly, in the name 
of the Evil One, the future husband is invoked 
to appear anc put out the flames. There is a 
story that on one occasion a dead man in _ his 
shroud appeared and quietly drew the girl away 
from her companions. Terror turned her brain and 
she never recovered her reason. Should cattle fall 
ill at this season, it is supposed to be the result of some evil spell. —G. W. 
OTTER CUBS AND A_ FOSTER-MOTIIER. 
{To tHE Eprror oF **CountTrRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The enclosed photographs of otter cubs may be of sufficient interest 
for you to insert in your paper. A lad while walking along the banks of 
the Stour, near Sudbury, Suffolk, heard whistling sounds in a reed-bed, ani 
on searching found three otter cubs 
three to four weeks old and just able to 
see. For the first week the young otters 
were kept alive on a feeding-bottle. 
rhe cubs then came into the possession 
of Mr. Rose, Master of the Essex 
Otter-hounds, who procured an Aire- 
dale bitch as a foster-mother and placed 
them with Mr. Hudson, a well-known 
Ipswich naturalist. After some trouble 
the foster-mother took well to the 
cubs, and at the present time they are 
doing exceedingly well. The photo- 
graphs show the cubs about two months 
old FRANCIS WARD 
ROSELLA PAKROTS. 

[To THE Eprror. | 
Sir,—Will you be so kind as to tell 
me what isthe best food for a rosella 
parrot? Mine is only nine months 
old and came from Tasmania in June 
last. It began to moult in August and is :till losing a few small feathers, 
but the large wing and tail feathers have not yet reappeared. The bird 


seems to be in perfect health otherwise. It was fed first on mixed ‘* parrot 
food,” sold by well-known firms, and latterly on white millet, maize and 
canary seed, with a little hemp seed now and then.—MaAy. 

[Perhaps the stumps of a few of the old flight feathers are still 


unmoulted. Where this happens the plumage on other parts of the body 
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THE FOSTEK-MOTHER. 


freque tly refuses to grow again until the stumps are removed, It would be 
best to take the parrot to a bird-fancier and let him examine it and pull out 
the stumps if any are visible, as although a simple operation, and practically 
painless, it is not one that should be performed by amateurs. Rosellas are 
quite hardy and flourish on any ordinary parrot food ; but they ought to have 
an almost unlimited amount of fresh fruit. If the feathers still do not come 
satisfactorily it would be as well to give the bird a gentle tonic, such as a 
few drops of Parrish’s chemical food in 
its water, for a short time.—Eb. | 

Till LOVE OF SQUIRRELS 

FOR THE SUN, 

{to THE EprrorR, |] 
Sik,—Squirrels love sunshine and 
heat. The accompanying photograph 
shows one of my own pets sunning 
himself at high noon in August He 
is lying ona slate which is sometimes 
so hot I can only just bear my hand 
upon it; yet the squirrel will lie there 
motionless for half-an-hour in blazing 
sunshine when we get it. Note 
the flattened thighs, a position which 
brings his little body into yet closer 
contact with the hot slate. I do not 
believe squirrels hibernate for any 
length of time, for on bright sunny days 


LONELY) even in midwinter | know where they 


can always be found searching for 
food. Do they remember where they hid away stores of nuts in the autumn ? 
IIas anyone ever seen them unearthing buried treasure in any quantity? | 
have watched squirrels patiently search for acorns beneath the winter 
carpet of leaves, and find one here and there; but so far I have not 
seen them return regularly to a given spot as if sure of finding the 
larder well stocked, An old man, who for years was employed as 
hedger and ditcher on a large estate, told me he had often dug up a 
squirrel’s hoard of nuts and taken them home, 
sometimes as many as }eal. at a time, ‘*and 
never one bad one among the lot.” My own 
captive squirrels bury all the nuts left over from 
each meal, but generally unearth them soon 
afterwards, especially about dawn whenever, if 
sleeping out, I do not trouble to feed them 
quite so early. They are marvellously quick in 
detecting bad nuts. I have seen them throw 
aside several in succession, having only just 
turned them over in their hands and sniffed the 
outside shell. Each rejected one has invariably 
been bad. _ I once left a 7)b. bag of fresh cob- 
nuts in my studio and went out for the day. 
On my return every one had been carried int 
an outside aviary and buried by one squirre}, 
As this supply was intended to last some weeks, 
I promptly dug them all up; but when my 
pet found he had been robbed of his hidden 
treasure, he stood on his hind legs, looked 
so unhappy and whined so piteously, I soon 
relented and replaced the bag on my studio 
table. It took him just twenty minutes to re- 
inter the lot, He then came back to me, as 
pleased and contented a ‘* muddied oaf” as it 
was possible for a squirrel to be, Can anyone 
tell me if squirrels ever breed in captivity ? 
This May two little ones were found in one of 


mv nesting-boxes, « vidently born dead. I hav 
been told that they ‘‘ never breed in captivity 
but as that term generally means one of those 
wretched whirligig cages, whereas my squirrels 
have ample space, mav | reasonably hope for 


better luck next year ?—E, L. Tukner 
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of which, the red-throat d, is resident, and another, the Great Northern, 
plentiful in winter and spring, the third species aisu occuring there and 
probably nesting sparingly. The scaup are more plentiful on the lochs, seldom 
being seen on the sea. As for wild geese, I have yet to see one in the flesh 
in Orkney, although they do occasionally visit the islands during the autumn 
nd spring migrations, Even sucha marine goose as the Brent seldom occur 

Wild swans are of frequent occurrence during the winter, almost always 
whoopers, the Bewick’s swaff being comparatively rare in comparison, although 
[I have had the pleasure of seeing a pair on one occasicn Che hen- 
harrier is not mentioned at all, but your correspondent is right in saying that 
the peregrine is becoming scarcer, thanks to a certain nowve in riche, who 
is also responsible for the disa »pearance of the golden eagles Tne dunlin 
is Comparatively rare, at any 4 te in winter, and pe rh ips he has mistaken the 


purple sandpiper for this bird.—HI]. W. Ropinson. 





AN OXFORDSHIRE CENTENARIAN. 
[To tHe Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 
Sirk,—I am sending you a photograph whicn, | think, perhaps may be 
of use to you for your paper, as it is of an instance of rural longevity. — It is 
a photograph I 
took to-day o 


Richard Withers, 


(hippting 
N rion, who was 
104 years ol 


age on Monday 


October Tith 
Although unable 
to get about 
without assist- 


ance, he ts well 
’ 


and most con- 


tented. Ile shaves 
himsell, enjoys 
his pipe and 
can manage 
about 30Z, ot 


tobacco a week, 
Ile has three 
daughters living, 


aged sixty, SIxty- 





five and se 
respectively; 
numerous grand- 
hilcren and 
vreat-yrand- 
children, He has 
been engaved as 
a shepherd nearly 
all his life, living 
in this village 
eventy-live years 

lorly years in 
one colt ve ind 
thirty-five years 
in another which 


he still occupi ‘, 





On his to2nd 


birthday he re- 


HALE AND UHUEARTY STILL, 


ceiveda letter of 
congratulation from the King. Until his hundredth vear he cultivated his piece 
of uwden ground without help, To show how he retains his memury, 


he sang part of a song to me entitled, ** ’m a Young Man from the Country.’ 
e was born at Burmineton, near Shipston-on-S:our, in 1805.—P. s 
i I tB ! S » in 1805.—P. Simo 


LATE-NESTING OF WOOD-PIGEONS. 
[To rue Epiror or * Country Lire.” } 


Six,—One frequently hears the wood 


pigeon spoken of asa late-nesting bird, 


I 


and my own experience 
has often proved this; but 
never have I seen so many 
nests with egys or young 
alter the end of July as 
during the present year 
and 1908. Last vear a 
nest was seen with eggs 
during the second week of 
November, and this year I 
found more during 
August and September 
than all the rest of the 
season, The accompanying 
photograph of one of these 
late nests, containing young 
about one week old, may 
be of interest to your 
readers. Probably the 
mildness of our recent 
winters may account for this 
prolonged nesting season- 

so prolonged, indeed, that 
December and January are 
the only months in which the 


birds are free from domestic 


BROOD. cares. —B, LIANLEY, 





